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PRICE TEN CENTS. 








LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
Continental Life Building, 

22 Nassau Street, New York. 


Subject to increase to........... ........... 1,000,000 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 


Accounts of Bankers, Mannfacturers and Merchants 
wil) receive special attention. 


Ge” FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST pald on CUR 
RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
OUSTOMERS. 

DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. Wrumarrn, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
Bankers, 
No. 59 WallSt., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
eheck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Your per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANES. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
cemmission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 





THE 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


K. P. Needham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 EAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 





Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
ani liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
ance from our authorised agents may order from our 
actory. 


BEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
LIST, 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Paychometric mnpdings for persons who send me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill street 


Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by r 


J. MURRAY SPEAR. 





aici 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 


ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


88 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 

Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 

}romc wid rrivate Diseases have been successfully 

cated surictly on Botanic principles, 

NO POISON USED 

© Drawer 2391, Vounsel at office} Free 
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Western Rural, 


THE GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 
H. N. F. LEW1S, Editor and Proprietor, 
WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 
TERMS: 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clube of Four or More. 
SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.] 

** One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. Ff. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Western Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the flery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened toit. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.” 

The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.” 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND YARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID as A GIFT To 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, 


The Young Folks’ Rural isa novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a “‘ new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago / 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 


[From the Chicago Evening Post.) 


“H. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * Mr. 
is Just the man to make it a ‘ big thing. *” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother .} 


“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what ouc dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.”’ 


[From a School Teacher.) 

‘I am a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of | pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Fi 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Pablisher, 
Chicago, Tl. 





for One Year for $3.09, 


THE 


> Rural 


| Both Weetern Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 
THE [ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WEST, 


AND 
THER ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULARIN 
. AMERICA. 








CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
REAUTIBUL POEMS, | 
Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 


OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 
GAGED UPON IT. 
Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 


AND A 
SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 





SUBSORIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Lapres’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 centa, and allow that to count as the sub- 
scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 
new volume begins July 1. 

LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, 
33 Park row, N. Y. 


Mutual King 





Free Competition. 
By Wa. B. GREENE. 
Sixth thousand. Price 25 cents. 


Yours or Mine: 


and The Causes of its Unequal Dietribution. 
By E. H. Herwoop. 
Twentieth thousand. Priee 15 cents, 


ALSO, BY THE SAME, 


through 


FREE MONEY, 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 





the 





PRINCETON, MASS. 


Showing how Intcrest on Money can be abolished by 


An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 


Hard Cash: 


Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Bnterprise 
and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and 
Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only 


All the above sold wholesale and retail by 


Co-Onerative Publishing Co., 


- 


- _ceentmantstieeesemmmmaaas I 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE 
BY 8. W. HOPKINS & COQ, 


71 BROADWAY. 





TOLEDO,PEORIA 


AND 


WARSAW RAILWAY, * 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON- 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886, 


3,.We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds is 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company these 
bonds ar: convertible into the First Preferred Shares 
of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares 

and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
tbe ‘entire line of 230 miles of completed road, to 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollars. ‘Ine 
road crosses the entire State of Hlinois and connecis 
with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Misais 

sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest og 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the pre 

ferred shares, 


Fo. terms i pply 


CLARK, DODGE & UO,, 





Corner Wall and Wiliam Streets 
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THE WONDERFUL HEALER 
AND CLAIRVOYANT, 


Mrs. C. M. Morrison. 


Diagnosing Disease by Lock of Hatr, 
$1. (Give Age and Sex.) 

Address OSWEGO, Oswego Co., N. Y., 
P.O. Box 1,822. 


For PIMPLES on the PACK 


Buack Heaps, Preceirs, Motu anv TAN, use my” 
‘PERUVIAN BALM.” This is Nature’s own cure 


(purely 7 ee . ‘Works like magic, giving a clear, 
beautifal skin. nd stamp for free 5 felon to 
Mme. M. FISKE, 


P. O. box 992, Plainfield, N. J. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, 
Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with persons wishing for a 
Community home. 


Address (inclosing stamp) 
J. G. Truman, Secretary. 


Recent Radical Reading. 


The Essence of Religion. 
GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. 


Man’s Dependence upon Nature the last and only 
source of Religion. 


Translated from the German of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos. 12mo. cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 


Materialism ; 


Ite Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
‘heal Beneficence. , . 


By Dr. L. Buechner, author of “‘ Force and Matter,” 
an in Nature,” etc., etc. Translated from the au- 
thor’s manuscript by Professor A. Loos. 2 cents, 


The Childhood of the World; 
A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 

By Edward Clodd, F. R. A. 8. 12mo. Paper, 530 
cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. 

By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German. 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price 10 cents. 
The Truth About Love; 


A Propesed Sexual Morality, based upon the Doc- 
trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries in Med- 
ical Science. Price $1.50. 

Any of the above books sent free by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


Address, 











ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
Street, 
ew York. 


HARMONIAL HOME, 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. 

Address as above. 





G. D. HENCK. 


DENTAL NOTICE. 
DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
125 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 








TWENTY YEARS PRACTICE. | 


DR. PERKINS 
Can be consulted as ual at his office, 
No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Bide), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO.,, 


Or by mail, box 1,227, on théyarious symptoms of Pri- 
vate Diseases, The afflicted will take notice that Iam 
the only man on the Ameriean continent thagean cure 
yon of Spermatorrhea, Loss of Manhood, etc., caused 


by.eelf abuse..or-disease...1 a combined. 


duced Wy nightly seminal emissions or by, exeessive 
sexual im@ulgence, or by self abuse ate as follows: 
Loss of memory, gallow ¢ountenanee, pains in the 
back, weakness of limbs, chronic costiveness of the: 
bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in approaching strangers, great nervousness, 
fetid breath, consumption, parched tongue and fre- 
quently insanity and death, unless combated by scicen- 
tific medical aid. Reader, remember Dr. «Perkins is 
the only man that will guarantee to cure you or refund 


the fee if acure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that I am permanently losated at No. 9 Fifth 
street, 8. S., opposite the public square, Kansas City 
Mo., and I have the largest medical rooms in the city. 
Call and see me; a Sh chat costs you nothing, 
ard all is strictly confidential. Post box, 1,227. 


Dr. PERKINS, 
Kansas City. Mo. 


JUST OUT. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 


6 By WINWOOD READE. 
Full i2mo. Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 








“Tt is a splendid book. You may depend upon it.’ 

—Chas. Bradlaugh to the Publisher 
{From the “ Daily Graphic.] 

‘*T hose who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history front the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. All theradicalisms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.”’ 

The Hartford “‘ Evening Post’ says, “ That its 
brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 
charm.” . 


THE 


MASCULINE CROSS 


ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP, 


By SHA ROCCO. 

A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 
day. 

70 pp. 26 illustrations, 12mo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1. 
It contains an original chapter on the Phalli of Cali- 
fornia, which will be mew even to scholars. It is full 
of the deepest research and soundest scholarship. 


The Question of Hell; 


An Essay in New Orthodoxy. 
By A. PURITAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
The ablest treatise on this burning theme which has 
been published yet. 
Published and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 








NEW YORK. 


36 Dey street, New York. 


medical fagulty to refute the. above statement By sue | 
cess mpetition. The symptoms of disease pro- 


SYLLABUS OF THE 
SUNDAY EXERCISES 


AT 
DE GARMO HALL, 
No, 82 FIFTH AVE., 
First Floor, Corner of Fourteenth Street, New York. 


first Metropolitan Congregation. 


MORNING AT HALF-PpasT TEN O'CLOCK, 





A Scientific Sermon 
BY 
STHPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 


IN EXPOSITION OF 

» Universology, Integralism and the Pantarchal Regime, 
as the Commonwealth or Universal Institute of Hnu- 
manity, and of the general scope of the Sciences; 
with some appropriate Literary and Religious Exer- 
cises illustrative of the purposes of ‘ 


THB NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


(The desk will be occasionally filled, in the absence 
or by the consent of Mr. Andrews, by other distin- 
guished Scientists and Reformers.) 

AFTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK. 

A Social and Spiritual Conference for the free in- 

terchange of the ee and aspirations of al] 
i 


who are desiring a Higher Religious Life, or a better 
knowledge of the Way. 


EVENING AT 73¢ O’CLOCK. 
Lectures and discussions, by selected speakers and 


volunteers, upon religious, scientific and miscel- 
laneous subjects. 


Would you Know Yourself? 


CONSULT WITH 
A. B. 





SEVERANCE, 


The well known 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 


Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a gence ar he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of a medium you can 
develop into, if any, what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters. Alse, advice in 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for 
marriage. Hints and advice to those who are in un- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother. 


correct diagnosis, with a written prescriptien and in- 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every 
time, if it does not effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, having letters 
daily frum men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel to the young, and some- 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations, 

He also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise. 


TERMS. 
TONGS BORON wins de dadde dic cwisides cvccccvcdbor $100 
Full and complete Delineation...... nen sete n neil 200 


li i eR i 
ae i li IES i I I 
Full and complete Delineation, with Diagnosis 

and Prescription 


100 


@ewrreeeere eee e ee eee enwmneeeeeeeeeae 


A. B. SEVERANCE AND Mrs. J. H. Sever- 
ANCE having recently opened 


A HOME FOR THE SICK, 


where they can take a few patients, especially in- 
vite all liberals and the public in general to give them 


a 





ge 


Publications of Walt Whitman, 
Greatest of Poets. 


the 
LEAVES OF GRASS. New Edition. 504pp. Bound, 


AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE. Just 
out. 75 cents. 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. Political Essay. Price, 
75 eents. 


Also afew copies of John Burronghs’ NOTES ON 
WALT WHITMAN AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 


Address A. K, BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


ACENTS WANTED 


For our Radical and Reform Publications. Great in- 
ducements. Catalogues sent on application, with 
stamp to pay postage, 





ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 





THE 


“Victor” S. M. Co.’s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


SST ICtOr” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 
Ruas very Still. 


HAS A NEW SHUTTLHE SOPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE. 


Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The “ VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 








Clairvoyant Medical Practice 
REMOV AL. 





| Dr. Storer’s Office, 


Further, will give an examination of diseases, and * 


(Formerly at 137 Harrison Ave.), 
Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


[Banner of Light Building, 


Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON. 





Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 
streets, 


MRS. MAGGIE A, FOLSOM. 

This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
patients from nine o'clock a. m., to five o'clock p. m., 
daily. 

DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and practical judgment and 
experience can aceomapten will be employed as here- 
tofore in curing the sick. 

Patients i: the coney and all persons ordering 
Dr. STORER’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Chronic 
and NervousD.seases, will addices 





acall. For particulars call at or address by mail 
% Milwaukee strect, Milwaukce, Wig. 
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Dr. H & Storer, 


lo. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
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The Books and ieee a of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: 

The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 


Mi oti ne eene cone aban dee, 6440 Oaet een bs 4 wsesse $8 00 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin ee kees . 2 00 
The Principles of Social Freedom.................. 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which ?......... nine 25 
The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 25 
The Scare-Crows of Sexual Slavery................ 25 
Tried as by Fire; or the True and the False Socially, 25 
Ethics of Sexual Equality... ......cccccccccvccsecss 25 


Photographs of V. C. Woodhull, Tennie C. Claflin ond 


Col. Blood, 50c. each, or three for.............. 1 00 
Three of any of the Speeches 50c., or seven for.... 1 00 
One copy each, of Books, Speeches and Photographs for 6 00 


A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again. 





THE GREAT SOCIAL EARTHQUAKE. 





MR. MOULTON’S TESTIMONY. 


BROOKLYN, Aug. 10, 1874. 

The committee met at 3 p.m. All the members were pres- 
ent. At about 5 o’clock Francis D. Moulton, who was ex- 
pected at the opening of the session, made his appearance, 
when, with the consent of the committee, he read the fol- 
lowing statement, prefacing it with the remarks: 

‘*T submit to you, first, the invitation signed by your Chair- 
man, July 27, 1874; next, the invitation of your Chairman, 
signe@® July 28, and next, the invitation of your Chairman, 
signed August 4 [laying copies of these invitations on the 
table before him].”’ 


STATEMENT OF MR. MOULTON. 

Gentlemen of the Committee—When I was last before you 
I stated that 1 would, at your request, produce such docu- 
ments as I had, and make such statement of facts as had 
come to my knowledge on the subject of your inquiry. lI 
fully intended so to do, and have prepared my statement of 
facts as sustained by the documents, and made an exhibit of 
all the papers that have come in any way into my possession 
bearing on the controversy between the parties. That state- 
ment must, of course, bear with more or less fc rce upon one 
or the other of them. On mature reflection, aided by the 
advice of my most valued friends, 1 have reconsidered that 
determination, and am obliged to say to you that [ feel com- 
pelled from a sense of duty to the parties, to my relation to 
their controversy, and to myself, neither to make the state- 
ment nor to produce the documents. 

When I first became a party to the unhappy controversy 
between Beecher and Tilton, I had no personal knowledge 
nor any document in my possession which could affect either. 
Everything that | know of fact, or have received of papers, 
has come to me in the most sacred confidence, to be used for 
the purpose of composing and settling all difficulties between 
them, and of preventing, so far as possible, any knowledge 
of their private affairs being brought to the public notice. 
For this purpose all their matters have been intrusted to me, 
and for none other. If 1 should now use them, it would be 
not for the purpose of peace and reconciliation, but to volun- 
tarily take part in a controversy which they have seen fit to 
renew between themselves. liow faithfully, earnestly and 
honestly I have labored to do my duty to the parties for 


peace they both know. The question for me to settle for? 


myself, and no other, is now—ought | to do anything to aid 
either party in a renewed controversy by use of that which 
I received and have used only to promote harmony? Onmy 
honor and conscience I think I ought not. And at the risk 
of whatever of misconstruction and vituperation may come 
upon we, | must adhere to the dictates of my own judgment, 
and preserve, at least, my own self-respect. 

I call attention again to the fact that yours is a mere volun- 
tary tribunal, and whatever I do here is done by a voluntary 
and not compelled witness. Whether before any tribunal 
having the power to compel the production of testimony and 
statement of fact I shall ever produce these papers, or give any 
of these confidential statements, | reserve to myself to judge 
of the emergency, which! hope niay nevercome. Against my 
wish—as l never have been in sympathy with a renewal of 
this couflict—a part of these documents have been given tothe 
public. In so far, confidence in regard to them has ceased. 
It is but just, therefore, and due to the parties, that the 
whole of those documents, portions of which only have been 
viven, shall be put into your hands, in response to the thrice- 
renewed request of the committee. I have therefore copies 
of them which | produce here and place in the hands of the 
committee, with the hope and request that after they have 
been examined by them, they may be returned to me. If 
any controversy shall arise as to the authenticity of the 
copies, or of the documents on that point, | shall hold my- 
self open to speak. With this exception—except in defense 
of my own honor and the uprightness of my course in all this 





unfortunate and unhappy business, the purity and candor of 
which | appeal to the consciences of both parties to sustain— 
[ do not propose, and hope I may never be called upon here- 
after to speak, either as to the facts or to produce any paper 
that | have received from either of the parties involved 
herein, Francis D. MOULTON. 

(The letters will appear in Mr. Beecher’s statement, with 
an explanation of each.) 
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MR. BEECHER’S DEFENSE. 
MR. BEECHER’S STATEMENT. 


Gentlemen of the Committee —In the statement a#l- 
dressed to the public on the 22d of July last, I gave an expli- 
cit, comprehensive and solemn denial to the charges made 
by Theodore Tilton against me. That denial I now repeat 
and reaffirm. I also stated in that communication that I 
should appear before your committee with a more detailed 
statement and explanation of the facts in the case. For this 
the time has now come. Four years ago Theodore Tilton fell 
from one of the proudest editorial chairs in America, where 
he represented the cause of religion, humanity and patriot- 
ism, and in a few months thereafter became the associate and 
representative of Victoria Woodhull and the priest of her 
strange cause. By his follies he was bankrupt in reputation, 
in occupation, and in resources. The interior history of 
which lam now to give a brief outline is the history of his 
attempts to so employ me as to reinstate himin business, re- 
store his reputation, and place him again upon the eminence 
from which he had fallen. It is a sad history, to the full 
meaning of which I have but recently awaked. Entangled 
in a wilderness of complications, I followed until lately a 
false theory and a delusive hope, believing that the friend 
who assured me of his determination and ability to control 
the passionate vagariesof Mr. Tilton, to restore his house- 
hold, to rebuild his fortunes and to vindicate me, would be 
equal to that promise. This self-confessed failure has made 
clear to me what foralong time I did not suspect—the real 
motive of Mr. Tilton. My narrative does not represent a 
single standpoint only us regards my opinion of Theodore 
Tilton. It begins at my cordial intimacy with him in his 
earlier career, and showsmy lamentation and sorrowful but 
hopeful affection for him during the period of his initial wan- 
derings from truth and virtues. It describes my repentance 
over evils befalling him of which I was madeto believe my- 
self the cause; my persevering and finally despairing efforts 
to save him and his family by any sacrifice of myself not ab- 
solutely dishonorable, and my growing conviction that his 
perpetual folliesand blunders rendered his recovery impos- 
sible. I can now see that he is and has been from the begin- 
ning of this difficulty a selfish and reckless schemer, pur- 
suing a plan of mingled greed and hatred, and weaving about 
me a network of suspicious misunderstandings, plots and 
lies, to which my own innocent words and acts, nay, even 
my thoughts of kindness toward him, have been made to 
contribute. These successive views of him must be kept in 
view to explain my course through the last four years. 


That I was blind so long tothe real nature of the intrigue 
goiug on around me was due partly to my own overwhelm- 
ing public engagements, partly to my complete surrender 
of this affair andall papers and questions connected with it 
into the hands of Mr. Moulton, who was intensely confident 
that he could manage it successfully. I suffered much, but I 
inquired little. Mr. Moulton was chary to me of Mr. Tilton’s 
confidences to him, reporting to me occasionally, in a general 
way, Mr. Tilton’s moods and outbreaks of passion only as 
elements of trouble which he was able to control, and as ad- 
ditional proofs of the wisdom of leaving it tohim. His com- 
mand of the situation seemed to me, at the time, complete, 
immersed as I was in incessant cares and duties, and only too 
glad to be relieved from considering the details of such 
wretched complications, the origin and the fact of which re- 
main, in spite of all friendly intervention, a perpetual burden 
to my soul. I would not readin the papers about it; I would 
not talk about it. I made Moulton fora long period my con- 
fidant and my only channel of information. 


From time to time suspicions were arousedjin me by indi- 
cations that Mr. Tilton was acting the part of an enemy; but 
these suspicions were repeatedly allayed by his own behavior 
toward me in other moods, and by the assurances of Mr. 
Moulton, who ascribed the circumstances to misunderstand- 
ing or to malice on the part of others. Itis plain to me now 
that it was not until Mr. Tilton had falien into disgrace and 
lost his salary tbat he thought it necessary to assaii me with 
charges which he pretended to have had in mind for six 
months. The domestic offense which be alleged was very 
quickly and easily put aside, but yet in such a way as to keep 
my feelings stirred up, in order that I might, through my 
friends, be used to extract from Mr. Bowen $7,000, the 
amount of a claim in dispute between them. The check 
for that sum in hand, Mr. Tilton signed an agreement of peace 
and concord—not made by me, but accepted by meas sincere. 
The Golden Age Wad been started. He had the capital to 
carry it on for a while. He was sure that he was to lead a 
great social revolution. With returning prosperity he had 
apparently no griefs which could not be covered by his sig- 
nature to the articles of peace. Yet the change in that 
covenant, made by him before signing it, and represented to 
me as necessary merely to relieve him from the imputation 
of having originated aud circulated certain old and shameless 
slanders about me, were really made, as now appears, to 
leave him free for future operations upon me and against me. 


So long as he was, or thought he was, on the road to a new 
success, his conduct toward me was as friendly as he knew 
how to make it. His assumption of superiority and mag- 
nanimity, and his patronizing manner, were trifles at which 
I could afford to smile, and which I bore with the greater 
humility since I still retained the profound impression made 
upon me as explained in the following narrative—that I had 
been a cause of overwhelming disaster to him, and that his 
complete restoration to public standing and household hap- 
piness was a reparation justly required of me, and the only 
one which I could make. 

But with a peculiar genius for blunders, he fell almost at 
every step into new complications and difficulties, and in 
every such instance it was his policy to bring coercion to 
bear upon my honor, my conscience and my affections for 
the purpose of procuring his extrication at my expense. 
Theodore Tilton knew me well. He has said again and 
again to his friends that if they wished to gain iniluence over 
me they must work upon the sympathetic side of my nature. 
To this he has addressed himself steadily for four years, 
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using as a lever, without scruple, my attachment to my 
friends, to my family, to his own household, and even my 
old affection for himself. 

Not blind to his faults, but resolved to look on him as 

favorably and hopefully as possible, and ignorant of his 
deeper malice, [ labored earnestly, even desperately, for his 
salvation. For four years I have been trying to feed the 
insatiable egotism, to make the man as great as he conceived 
himeelf to be, to restore to popularity and public confidence 
one who, in the inidst of my efforts in his behalf, patronized 
disreputable people and doctrines, refused when I besought 
him to separate himself from them, and ascribed to my 
agency the increasing ruin which he was persistently bring- 
ing upon himself, and which I was doing my utmost to avert. 
It was hard to do anything for sucha man. I might as well 
have tried to fill a sieve with water. In the latter part of 
the history he actually incited and created difficulties, ap- 
parently for no other purpose than to drive me to fresh ex- 
ertions. I refused to indorse his wild views and associates. 
The best I could do was to speak well of him, mention those 
good qualities and abilities which I still believe him to pos- 
sess in his higher moods, and keep silence concerning the 
evil things which, | was assured and believed, had been 
greatly exaggerated by public report. I could not think him 
so bad es my friends did. I trusted to the germs of good 
which I thought still lived in him, to Mr. Moulton’s ap- 
parent power over him, and to the power of my persistent 
self-sacrifice. 
Mr. Moulton came to me at first as the schoolmate and 
friend of Mr. Tilton, determined to reinstate him, I always 
suspected, without regard to my interests, but on further 
acquaintance with me he undertook and promised to serve 
his friend without doing wrong to me. He said he saw 
clearly how this was te be done, so as to restore peace and 
harmony to Mr. Tilton’s home, and bring a happy end of all 
misunderstandings. Many things which he counseled I ab- 
solutely refused, but I never doubted his professed friend- 
ship for me, after friendship had grown up between us; and 
whatever he wished me to do I did, unless it seemed to me 
wrong. 

My confidence in him was the only element that seemed 
secure in that confusion of tormenting perplexities. To him 
I wrote freely in that troublous time, when I felt that secret 
machinations were going on around me, and echoes of the 
vilest slander concerning me were heard of in unexpected 
quarters; when some of my near relatives were set against 
me, and the tattle of a crowd of malicious women, hostile to 
me on other grounds, was borne to.my ears; when I had lost 
the last remnant of faith in Theodore, or hope for him; when. 
[ heard with unspeakable remorse that everything I had 
done to stay his destruction had made matters worse and 
worse; that my attempt to keep him from a public trial (in- 
volving such a flood of scandal as has now been let loose) had 
been used by him to bring up new troubles; that his un- 
happy wife was, under his dictation, signing papers and 
recantations, and 1 knew not what; that, in short, every- 
thing was breaking up, and the destruction from which l 
had sought to save the family was likely to be emptied on 
other families, the church, the community, with infinite 
horrors of woe for me; that my own innocence was buried 
under heaps and heaps of rubbish, and nobody but my pro- 
fessed friend (if even he) could save us. ‘To his assurances 
that he could still do so, I gave at least so much faith as to 
maintain under these terrible trials the silence which he en- 
joined, Not until Mr. Tilton, having attempted through 
Frank Carpenter to raise money from my friends, openly as- 
sailed me in his letter to Dr. Bacon, did I break that silence, 
save my simple denial of the slanderous rumors against me a 
year before. 

When on the appearance of the first open attack from Mr. 
Tilton, I immediately, without consulting Mr. Moulton, 
called for a thorough investigation with a committee of my 
church. J am not responsible for the delay, the publicity or 
the details of that investigation. All the harm which I have 
so long dreaded and have so earnestly striven to avoid bas 
come to pass. Lcould not have further prevented it without 
a full surrender of honor and truth. ‘The time has arrived 
when 1 can freely speak in vindication of myself. I labor 
under great disadvantages in making a statement. My 
memory of states of the mind is clear and tenacious, better 
than my memory of dates and details. During four troubled 
years, in all of which 1 have been singularly burdened with 
public labor, having established aud conducted the Christian 

Union, delivered courses of lecture, preached before the 
Theological Seminary of Yale College, written the Life of 
(Christ, delivered each winter lyceum lectures in all the 
North and West—all these duties, with the care of the great 
church and its outlying schools and chapels and the miscel- 
laneous business which falls upon a clergyman, more than 
upon apy other public man, I have kept in regard, aud now, 
with the necessity of explaining actions and letters resulting 
from complex influences apparent at the time, | find myself 
in a position where | know my innocence without being able 
to prove it with detailed explanation. [ am one upon whom 
trouble works inwardly, making me outwardly silent, but 
reverberating in the chambers of my soul; and when at 
length I do speak, it is a pent-up flood and pours without 
measure or moderation. I inherit a tendency to sadness, the 
remains in me of positive hypochondria in my father and 
grandfather, and in certain moods of reaction the world be- 
comes black and I see very despairingly. 

If I were in such moods to speak as I feel, I should give 
false colors and exaggerated proportions of everything. 
This manifestation is in such contrast to the hopefulness and 
courage which I experienced in ordinary times that none but 
those intimate with me would suspect one so full of over 
flowing spirit and eager gladsomeness to have within him a 
care of gloom or despondency. Some of my letters to Mr. 
Moulton reflect this morbid feeling. He understood it, and 
at times earnestly reproved me for indulging in it. With 
this preliminary review [ proceed to my parrative. 

Mr. Tilton was first known to me as a reporter of my 





sermons. He was then a youth jist from school and work- 
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ing on the New York Observer. From this paper he passed 
to the Independent and became a great favorite with Mr. 
Bowen. When, about 1861, Drs. Bacon, Storrs and Thompson 
resigned their places I became editor of the Independent, to 
which I had been from its start a contributor. One of the 
inducemcnts held out to me was that Mr. Tilton should be 
my assistant and relieve me wholly from routine office work. 
In this relation I became very much attached tohim. We 
used to stroll to galleries and to print shops and dine often 
together. His mind was opening freshly and with enthusi- 
asm upon all questions. I used to pour out my ideas of civil 
affairs, public policy, religion and philanthropy. Of this he 
often spoke with grateful appreciation and mourned at a 
later day over its cessation. 


August was my vacation month, but my family repaired to 
my farm in June and July, and remained there during Sep- 
tember and October. My labors confining me to the city, I 
took my meals in the families of friends, and from year to 
year I became so familiar with their children and homes that 
I went in and out daily almost as in my own house. Mr. 
Tilton often alluded to this habit, and urged me to do the 
same by his house. He used often to speak in extravagant 
terms of his wife’s esteem and affection for me. After I 
began to visit his house he sought to make it attractive. He 
urged me to bring my papers down there and use his study 
to do my writing in, as it was not pleasant to write at the 
office of the Independent. When I went to England in 1863 
Mr. Tilton took temporary charge of the Independent. On my 
return I paved the way for him to take sole charge of it, my 
name remaining for a year, and then he becoming the respon- 
sible editor. _Friendly relations continued until 1866, when 
the violent assaults made upon me by Mr. Tilton in the Jnde- 
pendent, on account of my Cleveland letter and the tempo- 
rary discontinuation of the publication of my sermons in 
that paper, broke off my connection with it. Although Mr. 
Tilton and I remained personally on good terms, yet there 
was a coolness between us in all matters of politics. Our so- 
cial relations were very kindly, and as late as 1868-9, at his 
request, [ sat to Page some fifty times for a portrait. It was 
here that I first met and talked with Moulton, whose wife 
was a member of Plymouth Church, though he was not a 
member nor even a regular attendant. During this whole 
period I never received from Mr. Tilton or any member 
of his family the slightest hint that there was any dissatisfac- 
tion with my familiar relations to his household. As late, I 
think, as the winter of 1869, when going upon an extended 
lecturing tour, he said: ‘‘ I wish you would look in after and 
see that Libby is not lonesome or does not want anything,” 
or words to that effect. Never by sign or word did Mr. Til- 
ton complain of my visits in his family until afterhe began 
to fear that the Independent would be taken from him, nor 
did he break out into violence until on the eve of dispossession 
from both the papers—the Independent and the Brooklyn 
Union—owned by Mr. Bowen. During these years of inti« 
macy in Mr. Tilton’s family Iwas treated as a father or elder 
brother; children were born—children died. They learned 
to love me and to frolic with me as I was one of themselves. 
I loved them and I had for Mrs. Tilton a true and honest re- 
gard. 

She seemed to me an affectionate motherand devoted wife 
looking up to her husband as one far above the common race 
of men, and turning to me with artless familiarity and with 
entire confidence. Childish in appearance, she was childlike 
in nature; and I would as soon have misconceived the confi- 
dence of her little girls as the unstudied affection which she 
showed me. Delicate in health, with a self-cheerful air, she 
was boundless in her sympathy for those in trouble, and la- 
bored beyond her strength for the poor. She had the charge 
at one time of the married woman’s class at the Bethel Mis- 
sion School, and they perfectly worshiped her there. I gave 
Mrs. Tilton copies of my books when published. 1 sometimes 
sent down from the farm flowers to be distributed among a 
dozen or more families, and slie occasionally shared. The 
only present of value J ever gave her was on my return from 
Europe in 1863, when I distributed souvenirs of my journey 
to some fifty or more persons, and to her I gave a simple 
brooch of little intrinsic value. So far from supposing that 
my presence and influence were alienating Mrs. Tilton from 
her family relations, I thought on the contrary that it was giv- 
ing her strength and encouraging her to hold fast upon a man 
evidently sliding into dangerous associations, and liable to 
be ruined by unexampled self-conceit. I regarded Mr. Til- 
ton asin avery critical period of his life, and used to think 
it fortunate that he had good home influences about him. 
During the later years of our friendship Mrs. Tilton spoke 
very mournfully to me about the tendency of her husband to 
great laxity of doctrine in religion and morals. She gave 
me to understand that he denied the divinity of Christ, the 
inspiration of the scriptures and most articles of orthodox 
faith, while his views as to the sanctity of the marriage rela- 
tion were undergoing constant change in the direction of 
free love. 

In the latter part of July, 1870, Mrs. Tilton was sick, and 
at her request I visited her. She seemed much depressed, 
but gave me no hint of any trouble having reference to me. 
I cheered her as best I could and prayed with her just before 
leaving. This was our last enterview before trouble broke 
out inthe family. 1 describe it because it waa the last, and 
its character hasa bearing upon the later part of my story. 
Concerning all my other visits it is sufficient to say that at 

no interview which ever took place between Mrs. Tilton and 
myself did anything occur which might not have occurred with 
perfect propriety between a brother and sister, between a father. 
and child, or between aman of honor and the wife of his dear- 

est friend; nor did anything ever happen which she or ] 

sought to conceal from her husband. 

Some years before any open trouble between Mr. Tilton 
and myself, his doctrines as set forth in the leaders of The 
Independent aroused a storm of indignation among the repre- 
sentative Congregationalists in the West: and as the paper 
was still very largely supposed to be my organ, I was written 
to onthe subject. In reply, I indignantly disclaimed all re- 
spousibility for the wiews expressed by Mr. Tilton. My 


brother Edward, then living in Illinois, was prominent in the 
remonstrance addressed to Mr. Bowen conceruing the course 
of his paper under Mr. Tilton’s management. It was under- 
stood that Mr. Bowen agreed that, in consequence of pro- 
ceedings arising out of this remonstrance, to remove Mr. Til- 
ton or suppress his peculiar views; but instead of that, Theo- 
dore seemed firmerin the saddle than before, and his loose 
notions of marriage and divorce began to be shadowed edi- 
torially. This led to the starting of the Advance in Chicago, 
to supersede'the Independent in the North-West, and Mr. 
Bowen was made to feel that Mr. Tilton’s management was 
seriously injuring the business, and Mr. Tilton may have felt 
that his position was being undermined by opponents of his 
views with whom he subsequently pretended to believe | was 
in league. Vague intimations of his ‘“‘ feeling hard’’ toward 
me I ascribed to this misconception. I had in reality taken 
no step to harm him. 


After Mr. Tilton’s return from the West in December, 1870, 
a young girl whom Mrs. Tilton had taken into the family, 
educated and treated like an own child (her testimony, I un- 
derstand, is before the committee) was sent to me with an 
urgent request that I would visit Mrs. Tilton at her mother’s. 
She said that Mrs. Tilton had left her home and gone to her 
mother’s in consequence of ill-treatment of her husband. 
She then gave an account of what she had seen of cruelty and 
abuse on the part of the husband that shocked me; and yet 
more, when with downcast look she said that Mr. Tilton had 
visited her chamber in the night and sought her consent to 
his wishes. I immediately visited Mrs. Tilton at her mother’s 
and received an account of her home life, and of the despot- 
ism of her husband, and of the management of a woman 
whom he had made housekeeper, which seemed like a night- 
mare dream. The question was whether she should go back, 
or separate forever from her husband. I asked permission 
to bring my wife to see them, whose julgment in all domes- 
tic relations I thought better than my own; and accordingly 
a second visit was made. The result of the interview was 
that my wife was extremely indignant toward Mr. Tilton, 
and declared that no consideration on earth would induce 
her to remain an hour with a man who had treated her with 
a hundredth part of such insult and cruelty. I felt as strong- 
ly as she did, but hesitated, as I always do, at giving advice 
in favor of a separation. It was agreed that my wife should 
give her final advice at another visit. The next day, when 
ready to go, she wished a final word; but there was company, 
and the children were present, and so I wrote on a scrap of 
paper, ‘‘I incline to think that your view is right, and that a 
separation and a settlement of support will be wisest, and that 
in his present desperate state her presence near him is far 
more likely to produce hatred than her absence.”’ 

Mrs. Tilton did not tell me that my presence had anything 
to do with this trouble, nor did she let me know that on the 
July previous he bad extorted from her a confession of ex- 
cessive affection for me. 

On the evening of December 27, 1870, Mr. Bowen, on his 
way home, called at my house and handed me a letter from 
Mr. Tilton. It was, as nearly as I can remember, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

Henry Ward Beecurrn—For reasons which you explicitly know, and 
which I forbear to state, I demand that you withdraw from the pulpit 
and quit Brooklyn as a residence. THEODORE TILTON. 

I read it over twice, and turned to Bowen and said: “This 
man is crazy; this is sheer insanity,’’ and other like words. 
Mr. Bowen professed to be ignorant of the contents, and I 
handed him the letter toread. We at once fell into a con- 
versation about Mr. Tilton. He gave me some account of the 
reasons why he had reduced him from the editorship of the 
Independent to the subordinate position of contributer, name- 
ly, that Mr. Tilton’s religious and social views were ruining 
the paper. But he said that as soon as it was known that he 
had so far broken with Tilton, there came pouring in upon 
him so many stories of Mr. Tilton’s private life and habits 
that he was overwhelmed, and that he was now considering 
whether he could consistently retain him on the Brooklyn 
Union, or as chief contributor to the Independent. He nar- 
rated the story of the affair at Winsted, Conn., some like 
stories from the Northwest, and charges brought against Mr. 
Tilton in his own office. Without doubt he believed these 
allegations, and so did I. The other facts previously stated 
to me seemed a full corroboration. We conversed for some 
time, Mr. Bowen wishing my opinion. It was frankly given. 
I did not see how he could maintain his relations with Mr. 
Tilton. The substance of the full conversation was that Til- 
ton’s inordinate vanity, his fatal facility in blundering, (for 
which he had a genius), and ostentatious independence in 
his own opinions and general impracticableness would keep 
the Union at disagreement with the political party for whose 
service it was published; and now, added to al! this, these 
revelations of these promiscuous immoralities would make 
his connection with either paper fatal to its interests. I spoke 
strongly and emphatically under the great provocation of his 
threatening to me and the revelation I had just had concern- 
ing his domestic affairs. 


Mr. Bowen derided the letter of Tilton which he had 
brought to me, and said earnestly that if trcuble came of it 
I might rely upon his friendship. I learned afterward that 
in the further quarrel, ending in Tilton’s peremptory expul- 
sion from Bowen’s service, this conversation was repeated to 
Mr. Tilton. I believe that Mr. Bowen had an interview and 
received some further information about Tilton from my wife, 
to whom I had referred him; and although I have no doubt 
that Mr. Tilton would have lost his place at any rate, I have 


his final overthrow. 


had been intimate. 








-. 1t is true that his nature always exaggerated his own excel- ' on with future concord, 
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lences. When he was but a boy he looked up to me with 
affectionate admiration. After some years he felt himself 
my equal, and was very companionable; and when he had 
outgrown me, and reached the position of the first man of the 
age, he still was kind and patronizing. I had always smiled 
at these weaknesses of vanity, and had believed that a large? 
experience, with some knocks among strong men, and by 
sorrows that temper the soul, he would yet fulfilla useful and 
brilliant career. But now all looked dark; he was to be cast 
forth from his eminent position, and his affairs at home did 
not promise that sympathy and strength which make one’s 
house, as mine has been, in times of adversity, a refuge from 
the storm and a tower of defense. 


Besides a generous suffering I should have had a selfish 
reason for such, if I had dreamed that I was about to become 
the instrument by which Mr. Tilton meant to fight his way 
back to the prosperity which hs had forfeited. It now ap- 
pears that on the 29th of December, 1870, Mr. Tilton having 
learned that I had replied to his threatening letter by ex- 
pressing such an opinion of him as to set Mr. Bowen finally 
against him, and bring him face to face with immediate ruin, 
extorted from his wife, then suffering under a severe illness, 
a document incriminating me, and prepared an elaborate at- 
tack upon me. 


On Tuesday evening, December 30, 1870, about 7 o'clock, 
Francis D. Moulton called at my house, and with intense 
earnestness said, “‘I wish you to go with me to see Mr. Til- 
ton.”’ [replied that I could not then, as I was just going to 
my prayer-meeting. With the most positive manner be said, 
‘You must go; somebody else will take care of the meet- 
ing.”” I went with him, not knowing what trouble had agi- 
tated him, but vaguely thinking that I might now learn the 
solution of the recent threatening letter. On the way I 
asked what was the reason of this visit, to which he re- 
plied that Mr. Tilton would inform me, or words to that ef- 
fect. On entering his house Mr. Moulton locked the door, 
saying something about not being interrupted. He requested 
me to go into the front chamber over the parlor. | was under 
the impression that Mr. Tilton was going to pour out upon 
me his anger for colleaguing with Bowen and for the advice of 
separation given to his wife. I wished Mr. Moulton to be 
with meas a witness, but he insisted thatI should go by 
myself. 

Mr. Tilton received me coldly, but calmiy. After a word 
or two, standing in front of me with a memorandum in his 
hand, he began an oration. He charged me in substance with 
acting fora long time in an unfriendly spirit; that I had 
sought his downfall; had spread injurious rumors about him; 
was using my place and influence to undermine him; had 
advised Mr. Bowen to dismiss him, and much more that I 
cannot remember. He then declared that I had injured him 
in his family relations; had joined with his mother-in-law in 
producing discord in his house; had advised a separation; 
had alineated his wife’s affections from him; had led her to 
love me more than any living being; had corrupted her 
moral nature, and taught her to be insincere, lying and hy- 
pocritical, and ended by charging that I had made wicked 
proposals to her. Untilhe had reached this I had listened 
with some contempt under the impression that he was at- 
tempting to bully me. But with the last charge he produced 
u paper purporting to be a certified statement of a previous 
confession made to him by his wife of her love for me, and 
that I had made proposals to her of an impure nature. He 
said that this confession had been made to him in July, six 
months previous; that his sense of honor and affection would 
not permit any such document to remain in existence; that 
he had burned the original and should now destroy the only 
copy; and he then tore the paper into small pieces. If I had 
been shocked at such a statement, I was aosolutely thunder- 
struck when he closed the interview by requesting me to re- 
pair at once to his house, where he said Elizabeth was waiting 
for me, and learn from her lips the truth of his storiesin se 
far as they concerned her. This fell like a thunderbolt on 
me. Could it be possible that his wife, whom I had regarded 
as the type of moral goodness, should have made such false 
and atrocious statements? And yet if she had not, how 
would he dare to send me to her for confirmation of his 
charges? 

I went forth like a sleep-walker, while clouds were flying 
in thesky. There had been asnow storm, which was break- 
ingaway. The winds were out and whistling through the 
leafless trees, but allthis was peace compared to my mood 
within. 1 believe that Moulton went with me to the door of 
Tilton’s house. The housekeeper (the same woman of whom 
Mrs-Tilton complained )seemed to have been instructed by him 
for she evidently expected me, and showed me at once up to 
Mrs. Tilton’s room. Mrs. Tilton lay upon her bed, white as 
marble, with closed eyes as ina trance, and with her hands 
upon her bosom, palm to palm, like nein prayer. As I look 
back upon it, the picture is like some forms carved in marble 
that I had seen upon monuments in Europe. 


She made no motion, and gave no sign of recognition of my 
presence. I sat down near her and said: “ Elizabeth, Theo- 
dore has been making very serious charges against me, and 
sends me to you for confirmation.’’ She made no reply or 
sign. Yet it was plain that she was conscious and listening. 
I repeated some of his statements—that 1 had brought dis- 
cord to the family, had alienated her from im, had sought 
to break up the family, had usurped his influence, and then 
as well as I could, I added that he said that 1 had made im- 
proper suggestions to her, and that she had admitted this fact 
to him last July. Isaid, *“ Elizabeth, have you made such 


also no doubt that my influence was decisive, and precipitated | statements to him? She made no answer. I repeated the 
When I came to think it all over I felt question. Tears ran down her cheeks, and she very slightly 
very unhappy at the contemplation of Mr. Tilton’s impending | bowed her head in acquiescence. I said: **‘ You cannot mean 
disaster. I had loved him much, and at one time he bad | that you have stated all he has charged.’’ She opened her 
seemed like a sontome. My influence had come just at the | eyes and began in a slow and feeble way to explain how sick 
time of his first unfolding, and had much to do with this | she had been, how wearied out with importunity; that he had 
early development. I had aided him externally to bring him | confessed his own alien loves, and said that he could not 
before the public. We had been together in the great contro-| bear to think that she was better than he; that she might 
versies of the day until after the war, and our social relations | win him to reformation if she would confess tiat she had 
loved me more than him, and that they would repent and go 


J cannot give her language, but on- 
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ly the tenor of her representations. I received them impa- 
tiently, I spoke to her in the strongest language of her 
course. I said to her: ‘‘Have I ever made any improper 
advances to you?’’ She said: ‘*No.’’ Then I asked: ‘*Why did 
you say so to your husband ?”’ She seemed deeply distressed. 
“My friend,” (by that designation she almost always called 
me), ‘I am sorry, but 1 could not helpit. What canI do?’ 
[told her she could state in wri:ing what she had now told me. 
She beckoned for her writing materials which I handed her 
from her secretary standing near by, and she sat up in bed 
and wrote a brief counter-statement. 


In a sort of postscript, she denied explicitly that I had ever 
offered any improper solicitation to her, that being the only 
charge made against me by Mr. Tilton, or sustained by the 
statement about the confession which he had readtome. I 
dreamed of no worse charge at thattime. That was horrible 
enough. The mere thought that he could make it and could 
have extorted any evidence on which to base it, was enough 
totake away my senses. Neither my consciousness of its 
utter falsehood, nor Mrs. Tilton retraction of her part in it 
could remove the shock from my heart and head. Indeed, 
her admission to me that she had stated under any circum- 
stances to her husband so wicked a falsehood was the crown- 
ing blow of all. It seemed to me asifshe was goipg to die, 
that her mind was overthrown, and that I was in some dread- 
ful way mixed upin it, and might be left by her death with 
this terrible accusation hanging over me. 

i returned, like one in a dream, to Mr. Moulton’s house, 
where I said very little and soon went home. It has been 
said that I confessed guilt and expressed remorse. This is 
utterly false. Is it likely that, with Mrs. Tilton’s retraction 
in my pocket, I should have thus stultified myself? 


On the next day, at evening, Mr. Moulton called at my 
house and came up into my bedroom. He said that Mrs. 
Tilton, on her husband’s return to her after our interview, 
had informed him what she had done, and that I had her 
retraction. Moulton expostulated with me, said that the re- 
traction under the circumstances would not mend matters, 
put only awaken fresh discord between husband and wife 
and do great injury to Mrs. Tilton without helping me. Mrs. 
Tilton, he said, had already recanted in writing the retrac- 
tion made to me, and of course there might be no end to 
such contradictions. Meauwhile, Tilton had destroyed his 
wife’s first letter, acknowledging the confession, and Mr. 
Moulton claimed that I had taken a mean advantage, and 
made dishonorabie use of Theodore’s request that I should 
visit her, in obtaining from hera written contradiction to a 
document not in existence. He said that all difficulties 
could be settled without any such papers, and that I ought 
togive it up. He was under great excitement. He made no 
verbal threats, but he opened his overcoat, and with some 
emphatic remark showed a pistol, which afterward he took 
out and laid on the bureau near which he stood. I gave the 
paper to him, and after a few moments’ talk he Jeft. 


Within a day or two after this, Mr. Moulton made me the 
third visit, and this time we repaired to my study in the 
third story of my house. Before speaking of this interview, 
it is right that I should allude to the suffering through which 
[had gone during the previous days—the cause of which was 
the strange change in Mrs. Tilton. Nothing had seemed to 
me more certain during all my acquaintance with her, than 
that she was singularly simple, truthful and honorable. De- 
ceit seemed absolutely foreign to her nature, and yet she 
had stated to her husband those strange and awful false- 
hoods. She had not,whenin July I called and prayed with 
her,given me the slightest hint, I will not say of such accusa- 
tions, but even that there was any serious family difficulty. 
She had suddenly in December called me and my wife to a 
consultation to a possible separation from her husband, still 
leaving me ignorant that she had put into his hands such a 
weapon against me. I was bewildered with a double con- 
sciousness of a saintly woman communicating a very need- 
less treachery to her friend and pastor. My distress was 
boundless. Idid not for a moment feel, however, that she 
was blameworthy, as would ordinarily be thought, but sup- 
posed that she had been overborne by sickness and shattered 
inmind until she scarcely knew what she did, and was no 
longer responsible for her acts. My soul went out to her in 
pity. I blamed myseif for want of prudence and foresight, 
for I thought that all this had been the result of her undue 
affection for me. 1 had a profound feeling that I would bear 
any blame and take any punishmentif that poor child could 
only emerge from this cloud and be put back into the happi- 
ness from which I had been, as I thought, if not the cause, 
yet the occasion of withdrawing her. If my own daughter 
had been in similar case, my grief at her calamity could 
scarcely have been greater. Moreover, from the anger and 
fury of Mr. Tilton I apprehended that this charge was made 
by him, and supported by the accusation of his wife, was to 
be at once publicly pressed against me; and if it was, I had 
uothing but my simple word of denial to interpose against it. 
lumy then morbid condition of mind, I thought that this 
charge, although entirely untrue, might result in great 
lisaster, if not in absolute ruin. The great interests which 


were entirely dependent on me, the church which I had built’ 


up, the book which I was writing, my own immediate family, 
my brother’s name, now engaged in the ministry, wy sisters, 
the name which I had hoped might live after me and be in 
some slight degree a source of strength and encouragement 
to those who should succeed me, and above all the cause for 
Which I had devoted my life, seemed imperiled. It seemed 
tome that my life-work was to end abruptly and in disaster. 
My earnest desire to avoid a public aécusation, and the evils 
Which must necessarily flow from it, and which now have 
resulted from it, has been one of the leading motives that 


Must explain my action during these four years with refer- 
ence to this matter. 


It wasin such a sore and distressing condition that Mr. 
Moulton found me. His manner was kind and conciliatory ; 
he seemed, however, to be convinced that I had been seeking 
Tilton’s downfall, that I had leagued with Mr. Bowen against 
him, and that I had by my advice come near destroying his 





family. I did not need any argument or persuasion to in- 
duce me to do and say anything which would remedy the in- 
jury of which I then believed I had certainly been the 
occasion if not the active cause. But Mr. Moulton urged 
that having wronged so, the wrong meant his means of sup- 
port suddenly taken away, his reputation gone, his family 
destroyed, and that I had done it. He assured me of his own 
knowledge that the stories which I had heard of Mr. Tilton’s 
impurities of life, and which I had believed and repeated to 
Mr. Bowen, were all false, and that Mr. Tilton had always 
been faithful to his wife. I was persuaded into the belief of 
what he said, and felt convicted of slander in its meanest 
form. He drew the picture of Mr. Tilton, wronged in repu- 
tation, in position, wronged in purse, shattered in his family 
where he would otherwise have found a refuge, and at the 
same time looking upon me out of his deep distress, while I, 
abounding in friends, most popular, and with ample means; 
he drew that picture—my prosperity overflowing and abound- 
ing, and Tiltun’s utter degradation—I was most intensely ex- 
cited indeed; I felt that my mind was in danger of giving 


‘way; I walked up and down the room pouring forth my 


heart in the most unrestrained grief and bitterness of self- 
accusation, telling what my ideas were of the obligation of 
friendship and of the sacredness of the household; denying, 
however, an inteutional wrong, seeing that if 1 had been the 
cause, however remotely, of that which I then beheld, I 
never could forgive myself, and heaping all the blame on my 
own, head. The case, as it thei appeared to my eyes, was 
strongly against me. My old fellow-worker had been dis- 
possessed of his eminent place and influence, and I had 
counseled it. His family had well nigh been broken up, and 
I had advised it; his wife had been long sick and broken in 
health and body, and I,as 1 fully believed it, had been the 
cause of all this wreck, by continuing that blind heedlessness 
and friendship which had beguiled her heart and had roused 
her husband into a fury of jealousy, although not caused by 
any intentional act of mine. And should I coldly defend 
myself? Should I pour indignation upon this lady? Should 
I hold her upto contempt as having thrust her affection upon 
me unsought? Should | tread upon the man and his house- 
hold in their great adversity? I gave vent to my feelings 
without measure. 1 disclaimed with the greatest earnest- 
ness all intent to harm Theodore in his home or his business, 
and with inexplicable sorrow 1 both blamed and defended 
Mrs. Tilton in one breath. 

Mr. Moulton was apparently affected by my soliloquy, for 
it was that, rather than aconversation. He said thatif Mr. 
Tilton could really be persuaded of the friendliness of my 
feelings toward him, he was sure that there would be no 
trouble in procuring areconciliation. I gave him leave to 
state to Theodore my feelings. He proposed that I should 
write a letter. 

I declined but said that he could report our interview. 
He then prepared to make a» memorandum of the talk, and 
sat down at my table, and took down, as I supposed, a con- 
densed report of my talk; for I went on still pouring out my 
wounded feelings over this great desolation in Mr. Tilton’s 
family. It was not 4 dictation of sentence after sentence, 
he a mere amanuensis, and [composing forhim. Mr. Moul- 
ton was putting into his own shape parts of that which I was 
saying in my own manner, with profuse explanations. This 
paper of Moulton’s was a mere memorandum of points to be 
used by him in setting forth my feelings. That it contains 
matter and points derived from me is without doubt; but 
they were put into sentences by him, and expressed as he 
understood them, not as my words, but as hints of my figures 
and letters, to be used by him in conversing with Mr. Tilton. 

He did not read the paper to me nor did I read it, nor 
have I ever seen it or heard it read that I remember, until 
the publication of Mr. Tilton’s recent documents. Now read- 
ing it, | see in it thoughts that point to the matter of my dis- 
course; but it is not my paper, nor are those my sentences, 
nor isit a correct report of what I said. It isa mere string 
of hints hastily made by an unpracticed writer as helps to his 
memory in representing to Mr. Tilton how I felt toward his 
family. If more than this be claimed—if it be set forth as 
in any proper sense—my letter, 1 then disown it and de- 
nounce it. Some of its sentences, and particularly that in 
which I am made to say that I had obtained Mrs. Tilton’s 
forgivenness, I never could have said, even in substance. I 

had not obtained nor asked any forgiveness from her, and 
nobody pretended that I had done so. Neither could I ever 
have said that I humbled myself before Tilton as before God 
—except in the sense that both to God and to the man I 
thought I had deeply injured, | humbled myself, as I cer- 
tainly did. But itis useless to analyze a paper prepared as 
this was. The remainder of my plain statement concerning 
it will be its best comment. This document was written 
upon three separate half sheets of large letter paper. After 
it was finished Mr. Moulton asked me if I would sign it. I 
said no; it was not my letter. He replied that it would have 
more weight if I would in some way indicate that he was au- 
thorized to explain my sentiments. I took my pen, and at 
some distance below the writing and upon the lower margin 
I indicated that 1 had committed the document in trust to 
Mr. Moulton, and I signed the line thus written by me. 

A few words more as to its further fate. Mr. Moulton, of 
his own accord, said that after using it he would, in two or 
three days, bring the memorandum back to me, and he cau- 
tioned me about disclosing in any way that there was a diffi- 
culty between Mr. Tilton and me, as it would be injurious 
to Tilton to have it known that I had quarreled with him, as 
well as to me to have rumors set afloat. I did not trouble 
myself about it until more than a year afterward, when Til- 
ton began to write up his case (of which hereafter) and was 
looking up documents. I wondered what was in the old 
memorandum, and desired to see it for greater certainty; 80 
one day I suddenly asked Moulton for that inemorandum, 
and said, ‘‘ You promised to return it to me.’’ He seemed 
coufused for a moment, said ** Did I1?’’ *Certainly,’’ I an- 
swered. He replied that the paper had been destroved. On 
my putting the question again, ‘* That paper was burned up 





ong ago;’’ and during the next two years, in various con- 





versations, of his own accord he spoke of it as destroyed. I 
had never asked for, nor authorized, the destruction of this 
paper. But Iwas not allowed to know that the document 
was in existence until a distinguished editor in New York, 
within a few weeks past, assured me that Mr. Moulton had 
shown him the original, and that he had examined my sig- 
nature to be sure*of its genuineness. I know that there was 
a copy of it since this statement was in preparation. 

While I rejected his memorandum as my work, or an accu- 
rate condensation of my statement, it does, undoubtedly, cor- 
rectly represent that I was in profound sorrow, and that I 
blamed myself with great severity for the disasters of the Til- 
ton family. I had notthenthe light that I now have. There 
was much then that weighed heavily upon my heart and con- 
science, which now weighs only on my heart. I havenot the 
light which analyzes and disseminates things. By one blow 
there opened before me a revelation full of anguish; an 
agonized family, whose inmates had been my friends, greatly 
beloved; the husiand ruined in worldly prospects, the 
household crumbling to pieces, the woman, by long sickness 
and suffering, either corrupted to deceit, as her husband al- 
leged, or so broken in mind as to be irresponsible; and either 
way it was her enthusiasm for her pastor, as I was made to 
believe, that was (he germ and beginning of the trouble. It 
was for me to have forestalled and prevented that mischief. 
My age and experience in the world should have put me more 
onmy guard. I could not at that time tell what was true and 
what was not true of all the considerations urged upon me 
by Mr. Tilton and Moulton. There was a gulf before me in 
which lay those who had been warm friends, and they alleged 
that 1 had helped to plunge them therein. That seemed 
enough to fill my soul with sorrow and anguish. No mother 
who tas lost a child but will understand the wild self-accusa- 
tion that grief produced, against all reason, blaming herself 
for what things she did do and for what she neglected to do, 
and charging upon herself her neglect or heedlessness, the 
death of the child, while ordinarily every one knows that she 
had worn herself out with her assiduities. 


Soon after this I met Mr. Tilton at Moulton’s house. Either 
Moulton was sick or was very late in rising, for he was in bed. 
The subject of my feelings and conduct toward Tilton was 
introduced. I made a statement of the motives under which 
I had acted in counselling Bowen, of my feelings in regard 
to Mr. Tilton’s family, disclaiming with horror the thought of 
wrong, and expressing desire to do whatever lay in human 
power to remedy any evil I had occasioned, and to reunite 
his family. Tilton was silent and sullen. He played the 
part of an injured man, but Moulton said to Mr. Tilton, with 
intense emphasis: ‘‘ That is all that agentleman can say, and 
you ought to accept it as our honorable basis of reconcilia- 
tion.”’ This he repeated two or three times, and Tilton’s 
countenance cheered up under Moulton’s strong talk. We 
shook hands and partedina friendly way. Not very long af- 
terward Tilton asked me tohis house,and said that he should 
be glad to have good old times renewed. I do not remember 
whether I ever took a meal after this under his roof, but I 
certainly was invited by him to renew my visits as formerly. 

I never renewed my intimacy with the family; but once or 
twice I went there soon after my reconciliation with Mr. 
Tilton, and at his request. I particularly remember a scene 
which took place at his house when he talked aLout his wife 
and me in a very gracious mood. He began by mourning his 
sorrows; he was very desolate; the future seemed quite 
dark. After impressing us with his great patience he grew 
generous, praised me to his wife, saying that I had taken 
upon myself all blame of past troubles, and had honorably 
exculpated her, and telling me that his wife likewise had be- 
haved very magnanimously, had blamed herself and declared 
that I was blameless, and he closed his homily with increas- 
ing hope and cheer, saying that deep as was his misery he did 
not know but that it would work out in the future a more 
cheerful home than he had before. I restrained my smiles 
at the absurdity of the thing, well contentto have it evapo- 
rate so, and even thinking he was generousin his way. This 
seemed to me the end of trouble. With a sensitive and 
honorable man, who had no ulterior designs to accomplish, it 
would have been the burial of the difficulty. I supposed 
Mr. Tilton had given up the idea of intentional wrong on my 
part and forgiven my unintentional wrong. I plainly under- 
stand now, what I did net then suspect, that my trouble o 

mind was to be kept alive and nourished so that I might be 
used to act on my friend in securing from Mr. Bowen the 
money which Mr. Tilton claimed to be due as compensation 
for his expulsion from the two newspapers. 

Mr. Moulton and Mr. Tilton both strove to obliterate from 
my mind all belief in the rumors that had been circulated 
about Mr. Tilton. There was much going on in silencing, 
explaining, arranging, etc., that I did not understand as well 
then as now. But of one thing I was convinced, viz.: that 
Mr. Tilton had the highest sense of marital purity, and that 
he had never strayed from the path of virtue; which pres- 
ervation he owed, as he told me in a narrative of his life, 
to a very solemn scene with his father, who, on the eve of 
his leaving home, pointed out to him the nature of amorous 
temptations and snares, and the evils to be dreaded from 
unlawful practices. He declared that he had always been 
kept spotless by the memory of that scene. I was glad to 
believe it true, and felt how hard it was that he should be 
made to suffer by evil and slanderous foes. I could not ex- 
plain some testimony which had been laid before me; but, I 
said, there is undoubtedly some misunderstanding, and if I 
knew the whole I should find Theodore, though with obvious 
faults, at heart sound and good. These views I often ex- 
pressed to intimate friends in spite of their manifest in- 
credulity, and what in the light of the facts 1 must now call 
their well-deserved ridicule. Mr. Moulton lost no occasion 
of presenting to me the kindest view of Mr. Tilton’s char- 
acter and conduct. On the other hand, he complained that 
Mrs. Tilton did not trust her husband or him, and did not 
assist him in his effort to help Theodore, I knew that she 
distrusted Moulton, and felt bitterly hurt by the treatment 
of her husband. 1 was urged to use my influence with her 





| to inspire confidence in Moulton, and to lead her to take » 
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kinder view of Theodore. Accordingly, at the instance of 
Mr. Moulton, three letters were written on the same day— 
Feb. 17, 1871—on one common purpose, to be shown to Mrs. 
Tilton and to reconcile her to her husband; and my letter to 
her of that date was designed to effect the further or col- 
lateral purpose of giving her confidence in Mr. Moulton. 
This will be obvious from the reading of the letters. 

The following is the full text of my letters of that date 
from a copy verified by one of your committee, for I have 
not to this hour been permitted to see the originals either of 
them or of any other papers which I had deposited with 
Moulton for safe keeping: 


BEECHER TO MRS. TILTON. 
BROOKLYN, Feb. 7, 1871. 

My Dear Mrs. T1:tTon—When I saw you last I did not expect ever to 
see you again or to be alive many days. God was kinder to me than were 
my own thoughts. The friend whom God sent to me, Mr. Moulton, has 
proved above all friends that ever I had, able and willing to help me in 
this terrible emergency of my life. His hand it was that tied up the 
storm that was ready to burst upon our heads. . 

I am not the less disposed to trust him from finding that he has your 
welfare most deeply and tenderly at heart. You have no friend (Theo- 
dore excepted) who has it in his power to serve you so vitally and who 
will do it with so much delicacy and honor. I beseech of you, if my 
wishes have yet any influence, let my deliberate judgment in this 
matter weigh with you. It does my sore heart good to see in Mr. 
Moulton an unfeigned respect and honor for you. It would kill me if he 
thought otherwise. He will be as true a friend to your honor and happi- 
ness as a brother would be to a sister's. 

In him we have acommon ground. YouandI maymeetin him. The 
past is ended. Bat.is there no future? No wiser, higher, holier future? 
May not this friend stand as a priest im the new sanctuary of reconcilia- 
tion, and mediate and bless you, Theodore, and my most unhappy self? 
Do not let my earnestness fail of its end. You belicve in my judgment. 
I have put myself wholly and gladly in Moulton’s hands, and there I 
must meet you. 

This is sent with Theodore’s consent, but he has not read it. 
you return it to me by his hands. 

I am very earnest in this wish for all our sakes, as such a letter ought 
not to be subject to even a chance of miscarriage. 

Your unhappy friend, 


Will 


H. W. BeEEcHeER. 


BEECHER TO MOULTON. 
FEBRUARY 7, 1871. 

My Drar Mr. Movttoxn—I am glad to send you a book which you 
will relish, or which a man on a sick bed ought to relish. I wish I had 
more like it, and that I could send you one every day, not as a repay- 
ment of your great kindness to me, for that can never be repaid, not 
even by love, which I give you freely. Many, many friends has God 
raised up to me; but tono one of them has He ever given the oppor- 
tunity and the wisdom so to serve me as you have. My trust in you is 
implicit. You have also proved yourself Theodore’s friend and Eliza- 
beth’s. Does God look down from heaven on three unhappy creatures 
that more need a friend than these? Is it not an intimation of God's in- 
tent of mercy to all that each one of these has in you a tried and proved 
friend? But onlyin you are we three united. Would to God, who 
orders all hearts, that by your kind mediation, Theodore, Elizabeth and 
I could be made friends again. Theodore will have the hardest task in 
such a case; but has he not proved himself capable of the noblest 
things? 

I wonder if Elizabeth knows how generously he has carried himse'f 
towards me? Of course I can never speak with her again except with 
his permission—and I do not know that even then it would be best. 
My earnest longing is to see her, in the full sympathy of her nature, at 
restin him, and to see him once more trusting her and loving her with 
even a better than the old love. I am always sad in such thoughts. 
Is there any way out of this night? May not a day star arise? 

Truly yours always, and with truest love, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


I have no recollection of seeing or hearing read the letter 
of Mr. Tilton of the same date. In my letter to Mrs. Tilton 
I alluded to the fact that I did not expect when I saw her 
last to be alive many days. That statement stands connect- 
ed with a series of symptoms which I first experienced in 
1856. I went through the Fremont campaign, speaking in 
the open air three hours at a time three days in the week. 
On renewing my literary labors I felt I must have given way, 
I very seriously thought that I was going to have apoplexy 
or paralysis or something of the kind. On two or 
three occusions, while preaching, I should have fallen in 
the pulpit if I had not held on to the table. Very often 
I came near falling in the streets. During the last fifteen 
years I have gone into the pulpit I suppose 100 times 
with a very strong impression that I should never 
come out of it alive. I have preached more sermons than 
any human being would believe, when I felt all the while 
that whatever I had to say to my people I must say it then 
or 1 never would have another chance to use it. If I had 
consulted a physician his first advice would have been, ‘You 
must stop work.” But I was in such a situation that I could 
not stop work. I read the best medical books on symptoms 
of nervous prostration, and overwork and paralysis, and 
formed my own judgment of my case. The three points I 
marked were: I must have good digestion, good sleep, and I 
must go on working. These three things were to be reconcil- 
ed; and in regard to my diet and stimulants and medicines I 
made the most thorough and searching trial; and as the re- 
gult managed my body so that I could get the most work out 
of it without essentially impairing it. If I had said a word 
about this to my family it would have brought such distress 
and anxiety on the part of my wife as I could not bear. I 
have for many years so steadily taxed my mind to the ut- 
most that there have been periods when I could not afford to 
have people express even sympathy with me. To have my 
wife or friends anxious about it, and showing it to me, 
would be just the drop too much. 


In 1863 I came again into the same condition just before 
going to England, and it was one of the reasons why I was 
wishing to go. The war was at its height. Icarried my 
eouutry in my heart. I had the Independent in charge, and 
was working, preaching and lecturing continually. I knewlI 
was likely to be prostrated again. 


In December, 1870, the sudden shock of these troubles 
brought on again these symptoms in amore violent form, I 
was very much depressed ia mind, and all the more because 
it was one of those things that! could not say anything 
about; I was silent with everybody. During the last four 


years these symptoms had been repeatedly brought on by 


- 


my intense work, carried forward on the underlying basis of 
so much sorrow and trouble, 

My friends will bear witness that in the pulpit I have very 
frequently alluded to my expectation -of sudden death. I 
feel that I have more than once already been near a stroke 
that would have killed or paralyzed me, and I carry with me 
now, as | have so often carried in years before this trouble 
began, the daijy thought of death as a door which might open 
for me at any moment, out of all cares and labors into wel- 
come rest. 

During the whole of the year 1871 I was kept in a state of 
suspense and doubt, not only as to the future of the family, 
for the reunion and happiness of which I had striven so 
earnestly, but as to the degree to which I might personally 
be subject to attack and misconstruction, and the trouble be 
brought into the church and magnified by publicity. The 
officers of the church sought to investigate Mr. Tilton’s re- 
ligious views and moral conduct, and on the latter point 1 had 
been deceived into the belief that he was not in fault. As 
to the religious views I still hoped for a change for 
the better, as it was proposed to drop him from the 
list of members for non-attendance, and as he asserted to 
me his withdrawal, this might have been done, but his wife 
still attended the church and hoped for his restoration. I 
recollect having with him a conversation, in which he dimly 
intimated to me that he thought it not unlikely that he 
might go back into his old position. He seemed to beina 
mood to regret the past. And so, when I was urged by the 
Examining Committee to take some steps, I said I was not 
without hopes that by patience and kindness Tilton will 
come back again into his old church works and be one of us 
again. I therefore delayed a decision upon this point fora 
long time. Many of our members were anxious and im- 
patient, and there were many tokens of trouble from this 
quarter. Meanwhile, one wing of the Female Suffrage party 
had got hold of the story in a distorted and exaggerated 
form, such as had n3ver been intimated to me by Mr. Tilton 
or his friends. I did not then suspect what I now know, 
that these atrociously false rumors originated with Mr. Tilton 
himself. I only saw the evil growing, instead of diminish- 
ing, and perceived that while I was pledged to silence, and 
therefore could not speak in my own defense, some one was 
forever persevering in falsehood, growing continually in 
dimensions, and these difficulties were immensely increased 
by the affiliation of Mr. Tilton with the Woodhull clique. 


In May 1871 Mrs. Woodhull advertised a forthcoming 
article, shadowing an account of the disturbance in Mr. Til- 
ton’s family, but without using names. It was delayed, 
ostensibly, by Mr. Tilton’s influence with Mrs. Woodhull, 
until November 1872. During this suspension of her pub- 
lication, she became the heroine of Mr. Moulton and Mr. 
Tilton. She was made welcome to both houses, with the 
toleration, but not the cordial consent of their wives. I 
heard the most extravagant eulogizs upon her. She was 
represented as a genius, born and reared among rude in- 
fluences, but only needed to be surrounded by refined society 
to show a noble and commanding nature. I did not know 
much about her, and, though my impressions were unfavor- 
able, her real character was not then really known to the 
world. I met her three times. At the first interview she was 
gracious, at she second she wis cold and haughty, but at the 
third she was angry and threatening, for I had peremptorily 
refused to preside at the lecture she was about to give at 
Steinway Hail. The most strenuous efforts had been made 
by both Mr. Tilton and Mr. Moulton te induce me to preside 
at this lecture and to identify myself publicly with Mrs. 
Woodbull. It was represented to me that I need not, in so 
doing, expressly give assent to her doctrines, especially with 
regard to the marriage relation, upon which point she was 
beginning to be more explicit in opposition to the views 
which I, in common with all Christian men, entertained; 
but it was plausibly urged that I could preside at the lecture 
and introduce her upon the simple ground of advocating 
free speech and liberty of debate. But as I understood that 
she was to avow dcctrines which I abhor, I would not be in- 
duced by this plausible argument to give her public counte- 
nance; and after continuing to urge me, up to the very day 
of the meeting, without any distinct threats, but with the 
obvious intimation that my personal safety would be better 
secured by taking this advice, Mr. Tilton himself went over 
to New York and presided at the meeting, where Mrs. 
Woodhull gave vent, as I understand, for the first time in 
public, to a full exposition of her free-love doctrines. The 
very thought that [ should have been asked under any cir- 
cumstances, and upon any excuse, to preside or be present 
at such a meeting, was inexpressibly galling to me. What- 
ever my astonishment might have been, the motive of Mr. 
Tilton and Mr. Moulton in asking such a thing (as to which I 
had not at the time as clear a perception as I now have), the 
request was, nevertheless, a humiliating one. At about the 
same time I found that the circle, of which Mrs. Woodhull 
formed a part, was the centre of loathsome scandals, organ- 
ized, classified and perpetuated with a greedy and unclean 
appetite for everything that was foul and vile. 

The moment that any one, whether man or woman, became 
noted as a reformer, or attained any degree of eminence 
among the advocates of liberal sentiments, it seemed as if 
those who claimed a monopoly of reform selected such per- 
sons as the special victims of charges and filthy slanders. I 
was by no means the only clergyman who was made the butt 
of their private gossip, white it seemed as if no woman of any 
distinctien in the land was left out of their pool of scandal. 
All the history of their past lives, and even the graves of 
their friends, were raked over to furnish material and pre- 
texts for their loathsome falsehoods. It was inexpressibly 
disgusting to me, and I would not associate with these people. 
Yet Mr. Tilton and Mr. Moulton had some strange theory 
concerning the management of this particular affair which 
always made it in their judgment necessary for them to main- 
tain friendly relations with the group of human hyenas. 
From this circle, and from Mr. Tilton’s intimace associations 
with it, many rumors and suspicions arose among my own 





congregation, which led them to press me with questions, and 





to originate investigations, especially into the affairs of Mr. 
Tilton, from whom alone, as they generally belisved, the 
rumors against me originated. In this 1 was constantly and 
vehemently assured by Mr. Moulton that they were mis- 
taken, and yet their zeal in my defense made them impatient 
of my silence and anxious to dealin a summary manner with 
Mr. Tilton. Had I allowed them to do this, it was obvious 
that Mr. Tilton would have been greatly enraged, that all his 
former unjust suspicions of me would have been confirmed, 
and that he would have had every motive which was neces- 
sary to induce him to break up the peace between us, and to 
make some such public attack upon me as he has finally 
made. ' 

I have no knowledge of Mr. Tilton’s friendship for Victoria 
Woodhull, other than that which the public already has— 
that he manifested his admiration for her publicly, that he 
wrote her biography, and that he presided at her Steinway 
Hall lecture, I mention only because he aroused against him- 
self great indignation and odium. 

The winter following (1871-72), Mr. Tilton returned from 
the lecture fleld in despair. Engagements had been can- 
celed, invitations withdrawn, and he spoke of the prejudice 
and repugnance with which he was everywhere met as in- 
describable. Il urged him to make a prompt repudiation of 
these women and their doctrines. I told him that no man 
could rise against the public confidence with such a load. 
Mr. Tilton’s vanity seldom allows him to regard himself as 
in the wrong or his actions faulty. He could never be made 
to believe that his failure to rise again was caused by his 
partnership with these women, and by his want of sensible 
work, which work should make the public feel that he had 
in him power for good. Instead of this he preferred, or pro- 
fessed, to think that I was using my influence against him; 
that I was allowing him to be traduced without coming 
generously to the front to defend him, and that my friends 
were working against him; to which I replied that unless the 
laws of mind were changed, not Almighty God Himself could 
lift him into favor if these women must be lifted with him. 
Nevertheless, I sought in every way to restore peace and 
concord to the family which | was made to feel had been 
injured by me und was dependent on my influence for 
recovery. 

But one thing was constant and apparent : When Theodore, 
by lecturing or otherwise, was prosperous, he was very genial 
and affectionate tome. Whenever he met rebuffs and was in 
pecuniary trouble, he scowled threateningly upon me as the 
author of his troubles, and Moulton himself seemed at times 
to accuse me of indifference to Tilton’s misfortunes. It was 
in the midst of complications like these, though it may be 
that part of these events happened shortly afterward, that in 
a thoroughly worried and depressed mood, discouraged by 
the apparent helplgssness of extricating Tilton from his ditli- 
culties, or of saving his family from the blight which he has 
since fastened upon it with even more destructive effect upon 
its members than I then feared, I wrote a letter to Mr. Moul- 
ton, of which Mr, Tilton has given extracts even more 
wickedly garbled than his other quotations; for he has repre- 
sented two extracts from this letter as constituting points of 
two separate letters, and has artfully given the impression 
that they were written in or after June, 1873, whereas this 
letter was dated February, 1872. He further says that this 
letter was written for the purpose of being shownto him. I 
had no idea of such a thing being done, as the letter shows 
plainly enough on its face, and did not authorize any such 
use of that letter, which was supposed by me to be written 
and received in the most sacred confidence. This letter was 
as follows, as [ am now informed. An inspection of the 
original would doubtless refresh my memory concerning the 
circumstances; but this Mr. Moulton denies to me. 


BEECHER TO MOULTON, 
Monbay, Feb. 5, 1872. 

My Dear Frienp—I leave town to-day, and expect to pass through 
from Philadelphia to New Haven; shall not be here until Friday. 

About three weeks ago I met T. in the cars going to B—. He was kind. 
We talked much, At the end he told me to go on with my work without 
the least anxiety, in &o far as his feelings and actions were the occasion of 
apprehension. 

On returning home from New Haven (where I am three days in the 
week delivering a course of lectures to the Theological students) I found 
a note from Z. stating that 7. felt hard toward me, and was going to see 
or write me before leaving for the West. She kindly added: “Do not 
be cast down. I bear this almost always, but the God, in whom we trust, 
will deliver us all safely. 

‘‘I know you do and are willing abundantly to help him, and I also 
know your embarrassments.’’ There were added words of warning, but 
also of consolation, for I believe E. is beloved of God, and that her 
prayers for me are sooner heard than mine for myself or for her. But it 
seems that change has come to T. since I saw him in the cars. Indeed, 
ever since he felt more intensely the force of feeling in society, and the 
humiliations which environ his enterprise, he has growingly felt that I had 
a power to help which I did not develop, and I bélieve that you have par- 
ticipated in this feeling; it is natural you should. ‘I. is dearer to you 
than I can be. He is with you. All his trials lie open to your eye 
daily. But I see you bat seldom, and my personal relations, environ- 
ments, necessities, limitations, dangers, and perplexities you cannot see 
nor imagine. If I had not gone through this great year of trouble | 
would not have believed that any one could pass through my experience 
and be alive and sane. 

Ihave been the centre of three distinct circles, each of which required 
clear-mindedness and peculiarly inventive, or originating power, viz.: 

1. The Great Church. 

2. The Newspaper. 

3. The Book. 

The first I could neither get out of nor slight. The sensitiveness of so 
many of my people would have made any appearance of trouble or any re- 
mission of force an occasion of alarm and notice, and have excited where 
it was important that rumors should die and everything be quieted. 

The newspaper! did ro}l off—doing but little except giving genera! 
directions, and in so doing, I was continually spurred and exhorted by 
thore in interest. It could not be helped. 

The Life of Christ, long delayed, had locked up the capital of the firm 
and was likely to sink them—finished it must be. Was ever book born of 
such sorrow as that was’ The interior history of it will never be writ- 
ten. 

During all this time you, literally, were all my slay and comfort. 1 
should have fallen onthe way but for the courage which you inspired 
and the hope which you breathed. 





My vacation was profitable. I came back, hoping that the bitterness 
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of death was passed. But T's trouble brought back the cloud, with 
even severer suffering. For, all this fall and winter I have felt that you 
did not feel satisfied with me; and that I seemed both to you and Tilton 
as contenting myself witha cautious or sluggish policy—willing to save 
myself, but not willing to risk anything for Tilton. I have again and 
again probed my heart to see whether I was truly liable to such feeling, 
and the response is unequivocal that I am not. 

No man can see the difficulties that envivon me, unless he stands 
where Ido. To say that I have a church on my hands is simple enough, 
put to have the hundreds and thousands of men, pressing me, each one 
with his keen suspicion, or anxiety, or zeal; to see tendencies which if 
not stopped would break out into a ruinous defense of me; to stop them 
without seeming to do it; to prevent any one questioning me; to meet 
and allay prejudices against T. which had their beginning years before 
this; to keep serene, as if I was not alarmed or disturbed; to be cheerful 
at home and among friends, when I was suffering the torments of the 
damned; to pass sleepless nights often, and yet, to come up fresh and 
full for Sunday ;—all this may be talked about, but the real thing cannot 
be understood from the outside, nor its wearing and grinding on the 
nervous system. 

God knows that I have put more thought and judgment, and carnest 
desire into my efforts to prepare a way for T and E., than ever I did for 
myself an hundred-fold. x 

As tothe outside public, Ihave never jost an opportunity to soften 
prejudices, to refute falsehoods, and to excite a kindly feeling among 
all whom Imet. I am known among clergymen, public men, and gener- 
ally, the makers of public opinion; and I have vsed every rational en- 
deavor to restrain the evils which have been visited upon T., and with 
increasing success. 


fathered, and not half so wicked, because those abandoned 
women did not have personal knowledge of the falsity of 
their story, as Mr. Tilton has of his. 

To rid himself of this incubus, Mr. Tilton drew up a volu- 
minous paper called “A true statement,’’ but which was 
familiarly called ‘‘Tilton’s case.’’ I had some knowledge of 
its composition, having heard much of it read; but some 
documents were only referred to as on file, and others had 
not yet been manufactured. Tilton’s furore for compiling 
statements was one of my familiar annoyances. Moulton 
used to tell me that the only way to manage Theodore was to 
let him work off his periodical passion on some such docu- 
ment, and then to pounce on the document and suppress it. 
This particular * true statement ’’ was a special plea or abate- 
ment of the prejudices excited by his Woodhull partnership. 
It was a muddle of garbied statements, manufactured docu- 
ments and downright falsehoods. This paper I know he 
read to many, and [ am told that he read it to not less than 
fifty persons, in which he did not pretend to charge immo- 
rality upon his wife; on the contrary, he explicitly denied 
itand asserted her parity, but charged me with improper 
overtures to her. It was this paper which he read to Dr. 
Storrs, and poisoned therewith his mind, thus leading to the 
attempt to prosecute Tilton in Plymouth Church, the inter- 
ference of neighboring churches, and the calling of the Con- 


him appear as one graciously pardoned byme! It was hisown deliberate 

act, with which he was perfectly content till others saw it, and then he 

charges a grievous wrong home on me! 

My mind is clear; I am notin haste. I shall write for the public a state- 

ment that will bear the light of the judgment day. God will take care 
of me and mine. When I look on earth it is deep night. When I look 
to the heavens above I see the morning breaking. But, oh that I could 
put in golden letters my deep sense of your faithful, earnest, undying 
fidelity—your disinterested friendship. Your wife, too, has been 
one of God's comforters. It is such as she that renews a waning faith 

in womanhood. 

Now, Frank, I would not have you waste any more energy on a hope- 
less task. With such a man as T. T, there is no possible salvation for 
any that depend upon him. With a strong nature, he does not know 
how to govern it. With generous impulses, the undercurrent that rules 
him is self. With ardent affections, he cannot love long that which does 
not repay but with admiration and praise. With a strong theatric 
nature, he is constantly imposed upon with the idea that a position—a 
great stroke, a coup d’etat—is the way to success. Besides these, he has 
a hundred good things about him, but these named traits made him 
absolut.ly unreliable. Therefore, there is no use in further trying. I 
have a strong feeling upon me, and it brings great peace with it, that I 
am spending my /ast Sunday and preaching my last sermon. Dear good 
God, I thank thee; I am indeed beginning to see restand triumph. The 
pain of life is but a moment—the glory of the everlasting emancipation 
is wordless, inconceivable, full of breaking glory. Oh, my beloved 
Frank, I shall know you then, and forever hold fellowship with you, and 
look back and smile at the past. Your loving, H. W. B. 
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But the roots of this prejudice are long. The catastrophe which pre. 
cipitated him from his place only disclosed feelings that had existed 
jong. Neither he nor you can be aware of the feelings of classes in society 
on other grounds than late rumors. I mention this to explain why / know 
with absolute certainty that no mere statement, letter, testimony or affir- 
mation will reach the root of affairs and reinstate them. Time and work 
will. But chronic evil requires chronic remedies. 

If my destruction would place him all right that shall not stand in the 
way. Iam willing to step down and out. No one can offer more than 
that; that Ido offer. Sacrifice me without hesitation if you can clearly 
see your way to his happiness and safety thereby, 

I do not think that anything would be gained by it. I should be des- 
troyed but he would not be saved. Elizabeth and the children would 
have their future clouded. 


In one point of view I ceuld desire the sacrifice on my part. Nothing 
can possibly be so bad as the horror of great darkness, in which I spend 
much of my time. I look upon death as sweeter-faced than any friend 
Ihave inthe world. Life would be pleasant if I could see that rebuilt 
which is shattered; but to live on the sharp and ragged edge of anxiety, 
remorse, fear, despair, and yet to put on all the appearances of serenity 
and happiness, cannot be endured much longer. 

I am well-nigh discouraged. If you too cease to trust me, to love me, 
tam alone. I have not another person to whom I could go. 

Well, to God I commit all, whatever it may be here, it shall be well 


there. With sincere gratitude for your heroic friendship, and with sincere 
affection, even though you love me not, 


I am yours (though unknown to you), Hi. W. B. 


The letter of Mrs. Tilton, which is here partly quoted, is as 
follows: 

TvuEspay.—I leave for the West Monday next. How glad I was to 
learn you were your own self Sunday morning! Theodore’s mind has 
been hard toward you of late, andI think he proposes an interview with 
you by word or note before leaving home. If so, be not cast down; | 
bear this most always, but the God in whom we trust eid/ deliver us all 
safely. I know you do and are willing abundantly to help him, andl 
also know your embarrassments. I anticipate my Western trip, where 1 
may be alone with him, exceedingly. 

I now come in my narrative to give an account of the origin 
of the somewhat famous tripartite agreement. Shortly after 
the foregoing letter was written, Mr. Tilton returned to the 
city thoroughly discouraged with the result of his lecturing 
tour. The Golden Age, which had then been established for 
about twelve months, had not succeeded, and was understood 
to be losing money. His pecuniary obligations were press- 
ing, and although his claim against Bowen for the violation 
of his two contracts had a year previously been put under 
the exclusive coutrol of Moulton, with a view of settlement, 
it had not as yet been effected. About this time Mr. Moul- 
ton, who was sick, sent for me.and showed me a galley-proof 
ofan article, prepared by Mr. Tilton for the Golden Age (and 
which has since been published in the Brooklyn papers), in 
which he embodied a copy of a letter written by him to Mr. 
Bowen, dated January 1, 1871, in which he charged Mr. 

Bowen with making scandalous accusations against my moral 
character. This was the first time that I had ever seen these 
charges, and! had never heard of them except by mere 
rumor, Mr. Bowen never saying, at any time, a word to me 
on the subject. I was amazed at the proposed publica- 
tion. I did not then understand the real object of giving 
circulation to such slanders. My first impression was that 
Mr. Tilton designed, under cover of an attack upon me in 
the name of another, to open the way for a publication of his 

own pretended personal grievances. I protested against the 

publication in the strongest terms, but was informed that it 
was not intended as a hostile act to myself, but to Mr- 

Bowen. I did not any the less insist upon my protest against 

this publication. On its being shown to Mr. Bowen, he was 

thoroughly alarmed, and speedily consented to the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators to bring about an amicable settlement. 

The result of this proceeding was that Mr. Bowen paid Mr. 

Tilton over $7,000, and that a written agreement was entered 

into by Bowen, Tilton and myself, of amnesty, concord and 

future peace. It was agreed that the offensive article, the 
publication of which had produced such an effect upon Mr. 

Bowen and secured a happy settlement, should be destroyed 

without seeing the lizht. It was an act of treachery pecu- 

liarly base that this article was permitted to get into hands 
which would insure its publication, ani that it was pub- 
lished. I was assured that every vestige of it had been de- 

stroyed; nor until a comparatively recent period did I 

understand how Mr. Tilton secured its publication without 

seeming to be himself responsible for the deed. 


Finally, after vainly attempting to obtain money both from 
myself and my wife as the price of its suppression, the Wood- 
hull women published their version of the Tilton scandal in 
he Nuovembar of 1872. The details given by them were so 
minute, though so distorted, that suspicion was universally 
directed toward Mr, Tilton as the real author of this, which 
he so justly calls ‘a wicked and horrible scandal,” though it 
is not a whit more horrible than that which he has now 


After the Woodhull story was publish- 
ed, and while Mr. Tilton seemed really desirous for a short 
time vf protecting his wife, | sent through him the follow- 
ing letter to her: 


My Dear Mrs. TILTON—I hoped that you would be shielded from the 
knowledge of the great wrong that has been done to you, and through 
you to universal womanhood. I can hardly bear to speak of it or allude 
to a matter than which nothing can be imagined more painful to a pure 
and womanly nature. I pray daily for you “that your faith fail not.” 
You yourself know the way and the power of prayer. God has been 
your refuge in many a sorrow before. Hewill now hide you in his pavil- 
ion until the storm be overpast; the rain that beats down the flower to 
the earth will pass at length, and the stem bent but not broken will rise 
again and blossom as before. Every pnre woman on eurth will feel that 
this wanton and unprovoked assault is aimed at you, but reaches to 
universal womanhood. Meantime your dear children will love you with 
double tenderness, and Theodore, at whom the shafts are hurled, will 
hide you in his heart of hearts. Iam glad that revelation from the pit 
has given him a sight of the danger that was before hidden by spurious 
appearances and promises of usefulness. May God keep him in courage 
in this arduous struggle which he wages against adversity, and bring 
him out through much trial, like gold seven times refined. I have not 
spoken of myself. No words gould express the sharpness and depth of 
my sorrow in your behalf, my dear and honored friend. God walks in 
the fire by the side of those He loves, and in Heaven neither you nor 
Theodore nor I shall regret the discipline, how hard soever it may seem 
now. May He restrain and turn these poor creatures who have been 
given over to do all this sorrowful harm to those who have deserved no 
such treatment at their hands! I commend you to my mother’s God, 
my dear friend! May His smile bring light in darkness and His love be 
a perpetual summer to you. Very truly yours, 
HENRY WaARD_ BEECHER. 
The whole series of events, beginning with the outbreak of 
the Woodhull story, repeatedly brought me a terrible accu- 
mulation of anxieties and perils. Everything that had 
threataned before now started up again with new violence. 
Tilton’s behavior was at once inexplicable and uncoutrolla- 
ble. His card “to a coniplaining friend”’ did not produce 
the effect he pretended to expect from it, of convincing the 
public of his great magnanimity. Then his infamous article 
and letter to Mr. Bowen made its appearance in the Eagle. 
It had been suggested that the publication of the “* tripartite 
covenant’’ would have a good effect in counteracting 
the slanderous stories about Mrs. Tilton and myself 
which Theodore professed to regret, but which his foolish 
card and the publication of that article had done so much 
to revive and render mischievous. Mr. Moulton urged 
me to get from the gentlemen who held the “tripartite 
covenant,’’ a copy of it for us, when suddenly Mr. Wilkeson 
came out with iton his responsibility. Its publication in this 
manner | made strenuous but unavailing efforts to prevent. 
He had originally kept acopy of it. (Everybody in this busi- 
ness seems to have copies of everything except myself.) On 
the appearance of that paper Theodore went intoarage. It 
put him, he said, in a *‘ false position ’’ before the public, and 
he said he would publish another card giving a statement 
something like what he afterward wrote to Dr. Bacon, that 
is, as I recollect the matter, declaring that I had committed 
an offense and that he had been the magnanimous party in 
the business. It was necessary to decide what to do with 
him. Meulton strangely urged a card from me exonerating 
Theodore (as I cou!d honestly do) from the authorship of the 
particular scandals detailed in his article to Mr. Bowen and 
alluded to in the covenant. 
I said I would thinkit over and perhaps write something. 
This was Friday or Saturday. The covenant appeared on 
Friday morning, and the alarm was sounded on me imme- 
diately that Theodore would do something dreadful if not 
restrained. On Sunday I had made up my mind to write to 
Mr. Moulton the following letter, garbled extrcats of which 
are given in Mr. Tilton’s statement: 
BEECHER TO MOULTON, 
SUNDAY MORNING, June 1, 1873. 
My Dsar FRank —The whole earch is trangail and the heaven is 
serener, as befits one who has about finished this world life. 
I could do nothing on Saturday. My head was confused. 
But a good sleep has made it like crystal. Ihave determined to make 
no more resistance, Theodore's temperament is such that the fature, 
éven if temporarily earned, would be absolutely worthless, filled with 
abrupt changes, and rendering me liable at any hour or day to be 
obliged to stultify all the devi@®s by which we saved ourselves, 
lt is only fair that he showld know that the publication of the card 
which he proposes would leave him far worse off than before. The 
agreement was made after my letter through you was written. He had 
had ita year, He had condoned his wife’sfault. He had enjoined upon 
me with the utmost earnestness and solemnity not to betray his wife 
nor leave his children to a blight. I had honestly and earnestly joined 
in the purpose. 
Then this settlement was made and signed by him. 
making. He revised his part so that it should wholly suit him and 
signed it. It stood unquestioned and unblamed for more than a year, 
Then it was published, Nothing butthat. That which he did in private, 





It was not my 





There are intimations at the beginning and end of this 
letter that I felt the approach of death. With regard to that 
I merely refer to my previous statement concerning my 
bodily symptoms, and add, that on this day 1 felt symptoms 
upon me. The main point is that 1 was worried out with 
the whole business, and would have heen glad to escape by 
death, of which I long had little dread. I could see no end 
but death to the accumulation of torture, but I resolved to 
stop short and waste no more time in making matters worse. 
I felt that Mr. Moulton had better stop too, and let the whole 
thing come out. I determined then to make a full and true 
statement, which I now make, and to leave the result with 
God. Mr. Tilton had repeatedly urged me, as stated in my 
letter, not to betray his wife, and I felt bound by every sense 
of honor, in case I should be pressed by inquiries from my 
church or family as to tre foundations of rumors which 
might reach them, to keep this promise. By this promise I 
meant only that I would not betray the excessive affection 
which his wife, as I had been told, had conceived for me, and 
had confessedto him. Itcertainly did not refer to adultery. 
lf there had been such a fact in existence its betrayal would 
have ruined me as well as her, and a pledge not to destroy 
myself would have been too absurd to be mentioned in this 
letter. In reply to this note, which was caim and reserved 
rather than gloomy, Mr. Moulton wrote that same day a letter 
of three anda half sheets of copy paper. He began as fol- 
lows: . 
My Dear Frizenp—You know I have never been in sympathy with 
the mood out of which you have often spoken as you have written 
this morning. If the truth must be spoken, let it be. I know you 
can stand if the whole case was published to-morrow, and ih my 
opinion it shows a selfish faith in God. 
Having proceeded thus far Mr. Moulton seems to have per- 
ceived that the tone of this letter was rather likely to deter- 
mine me in my determination to publish the whole case than 
otherwise; and as this was opposed to the whole line of his 
policy, he crossed out with oue dash of the pencil the whole 
of this, and commenced anew, writing the following letter: 
Sunpay, June 1, 1873. 
M® Dear Frrenp—Your letter makes this first Sabbath of summer 
dark and cold like a vault. You have never inspired me with courage or 
hope, and if I had listened to you alone my hands would have dropped 
helpless long ago. You don’t begin to be in the danger to-day that has 
faced you many times before, If you now look it square in the eyes 
it will cower and slink away again. You know that I have never been 
in sympathy with, but that I absolutely abhor, the unmanly mood out of 
which your letter of this morning came. This mood is a reservoir of 
mildew. You can standif the whole case were published to-morrow. 
In my opinion it shows only a selfish faith in Godto go whining into 
heaven, if you could, with a truth that you are not courageous enough, 
with God's help and fcith in God, totry to live on earth. You know 
that I love you, and because I do I shall try and try and try as in the 
past. You are mistaken when you say that ‘‘ Theodore charges you 
with making him appear as one graciously pardoned by you.”’ He said 
the form in which it was published in some of the papers made it so 
appear, and it was from this that he asked relief. Ido not think it im- 
possible to frame a letier which Will cover the case. May God bless 
you; I know he will protect you. PRank. 
(On the back, crossed out.) 

My Dear FrienpD—You kuow I have never been in sympathy with 
the mood out of which you have often spoken as you have written this 
morning. I know you can stand if the whole case was published to- 
morrow, and in my opinion it shows a selfish faith in God to 

In the haste of writing, Mr. Moulton apparently failed to 
perceive what he had written. In the first instance, he wrote 
on one side of a half sheet of paper, and used the clean side 
of that half sheet for the purpose of the letter which he sent 
in the shape he had given. Butit will be seen that he de- 
liberately and twice in succession reaffirmed his mafn state- 
ment, that there was nothing in the whole case on which l 
could not safely stand. He treats my resolution as born of 
such morbid despair as he had often reproached mv for, and 
urged me strongly to maintain my faith in him. Tilton 
yielded to his persuasion, and graciously allowed himself to 
be soothed by thw publication of a card exonerating him from 
the authorship of the base lies to which the tripartite cov- 
enant referred. So, once more, and this time against my 
calmer judgment, I patched up a hollow peace with him. 

That [ have grievously erred in judgment with this per- 
plexed case, no one is more conscious that lam, I chose the 
wrovg path and accepted a disastrous guidance in the be- 
ginning, and have indeed traveled on a “rough and ragged 
edge ’’ in my prolonged efforts to suppress this scandal, which 
has at last spread so much desolation through the land. But 
I cannot admit that I erred in desiring to keep these matters 
out of sight. In this respect | appeal to you and to all Chrigs- 
tian men to judge whether almost any personal sacrifice 
ought not to have been made rather than to suffer the morals 
ef an entire comurunity, and especially of the young, to be 





when made public, excited him to fury, and he charges me with making 
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“ The diseases of society can, no more than cor- 
poreal maladies, be prevented or cured without being 
spoken about in plain language.”—JOuUN STUART 
Mit. 
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THE ULTIMATUM. 
FROM THE SPEECH ‘‘ TRIED AS BY FIRE.” 





Sexual freedom, then, means the abolition of prostitution 
both in and out of marriage; means the emancipation of 
woman from sexual slavery and her coming into ownership 
and control of her own body; means the end of her pecuni. 
ary dependence upon man, so that she may never even seem- 
ingly have to procure whatever she may desire or need by 
sexual favors; means the abrogation of forced pregnancy, 
of ante-natal murder, of undesired children ; means the birth 
of love children only; endowed by every inherited virtue 
that the highest exaltation can confer at conception, by 


BEECHER’S LIFE OF TILTON. 





THE PREAMBLE, 


This remarkable document was given to the press on 
Friday last. Some term it Henry Ward Beecher’s defense, 
but it seems to us that the name we have given it is far 
more appropriate. It was uttered before the committee 
appointed by Mr. Beecher to investigate the charges against 
himself in the Tilton affair. The WkrrExKLY trusts that, 
under such circumstances, he had lenient judges for listen- 
ers. It commences with an absolute denial of any crimi- 
nality whatever as regards Mrs. Tilton. Considering that 
the lady had already taken that line of defense, we do not 
see that the pastor of Plymouth erred in strengthening the 
position she had previously taken; in such a case it would 
be to any man manifestly impossible to do otherwise. 

Having uttered this negation, he adcresses himself to the 
subject of his discourse, viz., the life of gilton. He says: 
‘* My narrative does not represent a single standpoint only as 
regards Theodore Tilton.” This is a great admission, as 
that was not what the public expected from him. After 
this he describes what he terms ‘‘Theodore’s blunders and 
follies,” and regrets that ‘‘his persevering efforts to save 
him and his family by any sacrifice” was vain. After that 
the style changes and the man who was a friend turns into 
a monster; he is called ‘‘a selfish and reckless schemer, 
pursuing aplan of greed and hatred, etc., by whose arts 
the pastor of Plymouth was blinded;” after which Mr. 
Moulton is introduced, not very favorably. We are led to 
infer that the good clergyman was deceived in him from 
the first; inasmuch as he says ‘‘ Mr. Moulton was chary to 
him of Mr. Tilton’s confidence in a general way,” although 
he was ‘‘ only too glad to be relieved from considering the 
details of and wretched complications, the origin and the 
fact of which remain, in spite of all friendly intervention, 
a perpetual burden to my soul.” This is certainly strong 
language, and, in consideration of the plea of entire inno- 
cence, not warranted under the circumstances of the case. 

In tie next paragraph we are told that he recognized Mr. 
Tilton as an enemy, and we suppose, mindful of his Chris- 
tian duty to love his enemies, he aided him to obtain $7,000 
from Mr, Bowen, who appears from Henry Ward Beecher’s 
account to bethe first sufferer from the ‘‘blackmailing” opera- 
tions of Mr. Tilton. After this, however, he declares that 
the latter ‘‘ brought coercion to bear on Mr. Beecher’s 
honor, conscience and affections for the purpose of procuring 
his extrication” from pecuniary difficulties ‘‘at his (Mr. 
Beecher’s) expense.” What conscience had to do in the 
matter is left to the judgment of our readers. 

But what shall we say of the holy modern trinity, Beecher, 
Bowen and Tilton, and the beautiful tripartite treaty which 
next comes into view. What honesty, what nobility, what 
truthfulness does that exhibit? Even Mr. Beecher disdains 
to comment on it. But really the parties to it deserve some 
crown for their exertions. Whatshall we give them? Why 
that presented to us by the paster of Plymouth! That 
famous bucket of slops, which the N. Y. World with its 


every influence for good to be obtained during gestation anda filthy folly and its natural nastiness converted into a vessel 


by the wisest guidance and struction on to manhood, in 

dustrially, intellectually, and sexually. 
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NATION AL SPIRITUAL CONVENTION. 

In accordance with Article IL, chapter 5, and Article L, 
chapter 7, of the Constitution of the Universal Association 
of Spiritualists, the Provisional National Council issue this 
call for a National Convention, to be convened in Parker 
Memorial! Hall, Boston, on Tuesday, September 15, and to 
extend during three days. 

This Convention is expressly for the purposes of discus- 
sion and propaganda; and all Spiritualists, Socialists, In- 
fidels, Materialists, Free Religionists and Free Thinkers are 
cordially invited to attend and join in the effort to advance 
the cause of truth and human welfare. All subjects in which 
the good of the race is involved will be legitimate themes 
for discussion and for set speeches. Those who propose to 
speak upon specific subjects are requested to prepare their 
speeches, so that they may be published in the regular pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 

By order of the Provisional National Council. 

Vicroria C. WoopuHuLL, President. 
-——- _ - +@ 
~TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 














We respectfully apologize to many valued correspondents 
whose communications are necessarily crowded out from 
this issue of the WEEKLY. We trust they will appreciate the 
difficulties of our position, and excuse us for our sins of 
omission, inasmuch as the public expect from us the fullest 
reports of the all-engrossing topic of the time, viz.: the 
Brooklyn Beecher trial, and we feel it to be our duty to give 
them, inasmuch as we know our readers are deeply inter- 


ested themin. 
—_———_——_- -- > +@>-~- -- -- —_—__. 


WHITE MAIL, 





Henry Ward Beecher would have the public believe that 
he mortgaged his house for $5,000 and handed over the 
money to Mr. Moulton, receiving no equivalent therefor, and 
did not know that it was black-mail he was paying. Well, 
we believe it was not, and that Mr. Frank Moulton will 


successfully prove that we are correct ip our opinion, 


of dishonor filled with —— ; weleave to it the pleasure of 
filling up the blank, convinced that there is no word in our 
language that can soil the World’s pages. Whatever it be, 
we return the present of Mr. Beecher to himself, with the 
compliments of the WEEKLY, assuring him that he and his 
confreres, when they signed that treaty, were far more 
worthy of such distinction than ourselves. And he 
who invented it and misapplied it to the WEEKLY, is at 
fault if he does not perceive that the near future will ratify 
and confirm our award. 

We share in the matter of the Plymouth pastor’s sym- 
pathy,” for if we are tocredit his narrative, as the poet 
says: 

‘* E’en his failings lean to virtue’s side.”’ 

But cannot help remarking that his praise would sound 
better if it came out of another mouth. However, he 
economizes it all for himself, for in the next paragraph he 
deplores that Theodore patronized ‘‘a crowd of disrepu- 
table people and doctrines,” and further, that ‘‘ the tattle of 
malicious women, hostile to him on other grounds, was 
borne to his ears.” There is a rich humor that follows this 
statement, viz.: ‘‘ That Henry Ward Beecher’s attempt to 
keep Theodore Tilton from a public trial (involving such a 
flood of scandal as has now been let loose) had been used 
by Theodore to bring up new troubles.” Considering the 
present position of the above parties in the case, our readers 
will readily recognize the curiosity of the legerdemain 
exhibited in the transposition of the accuser and the ac- 
, cused in the above statement. Tiis, which may be termed 
the preamble, very fitly closes with the insertion of the old 
plea of ‘‘ hereditary insanity” on the part of the pastor of 
Plymouth. 

THE LIFE, 


Theodore Tilton, the dete noir of the compilation is the 
hero. He is the Satan of- the modern Paradise Lost. The 
role of Milton’s beneficent deity is sustained by Henry 
Ward Beecher. The pastor of Plymouth describes himself 
as watching over the youth Theodore with more than 
paternal love, leading him up step by step in the Independent 
office until he places him in the editorial chair. Mr. Beecher 
here exhibits in our opinion a symptom of his hereditary 


hypochondria, for he really appears to think that position a 
creditable one. 
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it and also that of the Brooklyn Union, both of which 
papers vere owned by Mr. Bowen. The excellent pastor 
of Plymouth afterward reproaches himself as being the 
cause of Mr. Tilton’s dismissal in the following language: 
‘*‘He” (Mr. Moulton) ‘‘ assured me of his own knowledge 
that the stories which I had heard of Mr. Tilton’s impurity 
of life, and which I had believed and repeated to Mr. Bowen, 
were all false, and that Mr. Tilton had always heen faithful 
to his wife.” Mark! This delicate ‘‘ back action” of Henry 
Ward Beecher took place when both parties were on geod 
terms, for the Plymouth pastor says that Mr. Tilton ‘‘ did 
not break out into violence until the eve of his disposses- 
sion from both thosé papers.” Such conduct may be Chris- 
tian, but it cannot be termed either friendly or honorable. 

A very pretty picture is then drawn of Mrs. Tilton; she 
is represented as childlike, delicate and beautiful. Her 
religious scruples respecting the orthodoxy of her husband 

re thus spoken of: ‘‘ During the late years of our friend- 
ship, Mrs. Tilton spoke very-mournfully to me about the 
tendency of her husband to great laxity of doctrine with 
regard to religion and morals. She gave me to understand 
that he denied the divinity of Christ, the inspiration of the 
scriptures and most articles of orthodox faith, while his 
views as to the sanctity of the marriage relation were under- 
going constant change in the direction of free love.” Alas! 
that the Plymouth pastor’s defense should rest on the falsity 
of so excellent a lady, but such is the fact. Her character, 
as summed up both by her husband and her pastor is, that 
she is a most admirable Christian, whose word cannot be 
relied on. 

Henry Ward Beecher then returns on his tirade in order 
to describe the conduct of Mr. Tilton as editor of the /n- 
dependent. After noting the starting of a rival paper—the 
Advance, of Chicago—he says: ‘‘ Mr. Bowen was made to 
feel that Tilton’s management was seriously injuring the 
business, and Mr. Tilton may have felt that his position was 
being undermined by opponents of his views, with whom he 
subsequently pretended to believe I was in league. 
intimations of his ‘feeling hard’ toward me, I ascribed to 
his misconception. I had in reality taken no step to harm 
him.” As Mr. Beecher afterward confessed to Mr. Moulton, 
‘“My old and fellow-worker had been dispossessed of his 
eminent place, and I had counseled it.” Well might the 
Plymouth pastor say, in the same confession, ‘‘I felt con- 
victed of slander in its meanest form,” and in his next he 
can add something else to it—a something that places his 
character as a Christian on a par with that of Mrs. Tilton, 
as described in the last paragraph. 

As it is not the intention of the WEEKLY to defend the 
hypocrisy of either party, we pass lightly over the charge 
made against Mr. Tilton on the statement of a young girl, 
who confessed to the Plymouth pastor that he (Tilton) had 
taken liberties with her. We do so because it has been in- 
sinuated that she did not go to the wrong party for consola- 
tion. Many believe that the Protestant clergy make excel- 
lent father confessors on such occasions. The Tribune, 
Aug. 10, states with regard to the affair, that the girl was 
sent into the country to boarding school in order to keep 
her from talking, as she had overheard Mrs. Tilton’s con- 
fession.. Mrs. Tilton is quoted in the same article as saying 
that Mr. Beecher paid her bills, and had good reason for so 
doing. Another party connected with the case adds, that 
the girl’s father told him that he (the father) had collected 
many of the above-mentioned bills from Mr, Beecher. We 
must not forget, however, that the girl was sent to notify 
Mr. Beecher that Mrs. Tilton had left her husband, had 
gone to her mother’s house, and desired Mr. Beecher to visit 
her and give her—his advice. When it is remembered that, 
according to Mr. Beecher’s own statement, in the July 
previous, Mrs. Tilton had confessed her guilt to her husband, 
and criminated the pastor of Plymouth in so doing, to send 
to the latter, requesting his presence and advice, was cer- 
tainly a very romantic and very curious proceeding. 


If the pastor of Plymouth may be looked upon as the 
Artful Dodger, Bowen deserves mention as the Jew Fagin 
of the concern. He isthe man that looks after the ‘‘monish,” 
and he now appears upon the scene. He hands a letter to 
Mr. Beecher to the following purport : 

For reasons which you explicitly know, and which I for- 


bear to state, I demand that you withdraw from the pulpit 
and quit Brooklyn as a residence. THEODORE TILTON. 


“Beecher says: ‘‘ Bowen professed to be in ignorance of its 
contents, and, having been shown it, he derided it and 
promised his friendship to me” (Mr. Beecher). After this 
interview, Mr. Tilton was expelled from the editorship of 
the Brooklyn Union. 

Then comes the scene in which Mr. Moulton figures as an 
accessory, in which Mr. Tilton first charged Mr. Beecher 
with criminal intercourse with his (Tilton’s) wife; Mr, 
Beecher’s interview with that wife after its termination, 
with Mr. Tilton’s permission, and what Henry Ward Beecher 
obtained from the sick woman on that occasion. With Mrs. 
Tilton’s retraction in his pocket he returned to Mr. Moul- 
ton’s house, ‘‘ like one in a dream.”’ He adds: ‘‘ It has been 
said that | confessed guilt and expressed remorse. This is 
utterly false. Is it likely that, with Mrs. Tilton’s retraction 
In my pocket, I should thus stultify myself?” The ques- 


tion is pertinent, but it does not ring like one likely to enter 
the mind of an innocent man. 

The next interview worthy of notice, for we pass over the 
twaddle and self-praise of the pastor of Plymouth, was that 





Whether it was or not Theodore Tilton soon had to quit | 


in which Mr, Moulton was invited by Mr. Beecher to act ag 
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his amanuensis, Although Mr. Beecher signed the note 
then written, he asserts he did not read it, and now he re- 
pudiates it partially. Two statements in it he quotes and 
denies. 'The question of its correctness must (and sooner 
or later will) be settled between himself and Mr. Moulton. 

Mr. Beecher then expects the public to believe that in his | 
letter of remorse of Feb. 7, 1871, which commences, ‘*My 
dear Mrs. Tilton, When I saw you last I did not expect to 
be alive many days;” and closes, ‘‘ Your unhappy friend, 
Henry Ward Beecher,” that the allusion to death in it referred 
to a fear he had of dying suddenly by apoplexy or paralysis, 
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his health. His charge of blackmail appears to be sustained, 
but cannot be proved until Mr. Moulton is heard from. The 
WEEKLY agrees with the pastor of Plymouth, that the case 
‘‘ig an open pool of corruption, exhaling deadly vapors,” 
and takes credit in having warned the public, in the first in- 
stance, that such a centre of rottenness and putrescence ex- 
isted among them. If they do not drain it and ventilate 
it, itis their fault. The duty of the WEEKLY was done 
when it exposed it.” In conclusion, we would say that if 
the statement we have waded through cannot be considered 
a very able defense of Beecher, it is, as we have termed it, 


although he confesses that he never consulted a physician or 
said a word to his family on the said subject of his ‘‘horrible 
imaginings,” which had haunted him for years previou sly. 

Victoria C. Woodhull and the ladies uf the Woman 
Suffrage party then come in for their share of the Brooklyn 
pastor’s anathemas. 

As these ladies are the only parties who have a knowledge 
of the affair that have not been accused of either lying or 
blackmailing, or some other equally gross crime, they can 
well bear the malignant attacks made upon them and the 





malicious women,” and finally he winds up by calling them 
‘human hyenas,” in return for their kind but unwise ret- 
icence, which has, we believe, long shielded him from the 
punishment dve hypocrisy and mendacity. 

As regards the proprietors of the WEEKLY, the charges he | 





makes against them are far stronger in the assertion than in Opponents, and (for a time at least) must not hope to obtain 


the proof. Here they are; ‘‘ Finally, after vainly attempt- | 
ing to obtain money both from myself and my wife as the 

price of its suppression, the Woodhull women published their 

version of the Tilton Scandal in the November of 1872.” 

But, as Malvolio says, ‘ this suffers under probation ;” 
for in another part of his long document Mr. Beecher says | 
of Mrs. Woodhull: *‘ i met her three times. At the first | 
interview she was gracious, at the second she was cold and | 
haughty, but at the third she was angry and threatening; for 
{ had peremptorily refused to preside at the lecture she was 
about to give at Steinway Hall.” From this it may be per- 
ceived that money was not solicited from Mr. Beecher at 
either of those interviews, the only ones he says he had with 
the proprietor of the WEEKLY, or he would have mentioned 
it. But he was cross-examined on the subject. Let us see 
how he makes out the above charges then. In it he asserts 
that he never met Mrs. Woodhull, more than three times to 
speak to her. He also refers to two letters he received 
from Mrs. Woodhull, one threatening that she would open 
the scandal if he did not preside at the Steinway Hall meet- 
ing, and one which he terms ‘‘ a whining letter, saying that 
her reformatory movement had brought upon her such odium 
that she could not procure lodgings in New York, and that 
she had been turned out of the Gilsey House, I think, and 
asking me in a very significant way to iaterpose my influence 
or some other relief for her. To that letter I replied very 
briefly, saying I regretted when anybody suffered persecution 
for the advocacy of their sincere views, but that I must de- 
cline interference.” 

We do not find anything here to warrant the charges he 
made against the proprietors of the WEEKLY. We deny 
them in toto, and fearlessly assert that he has not brought, 
and cannot bring, any evidence to sustain them. 

That he did not reserve his fire against Mrs, Woodhull may 
be perceived in his answer to the following: 

‘* Has Mrs. Woodhull any letters of yours in her posses- 
sion? A. Two, I suppose, unless she has sold them.” 

Well knowing that the public is interested in the ques- 
tion, permit us, in turn, to ask Mr. Beecher: Did you buy 
them? and to add that, if he did, it is his duty to show us 
up, for we can truly say, with more charity for him than he 
appears to have for us, that all through this disgusting 
business we have had no personal ends to serve, and that all 
we have desired to expose is the truth. In return for his 
compliment we add that the above-mentioned slur may be 
excusable in a clergyman, but it would be disgraceful to a 
gentleman. 

_ As to Mr. Beecher’s condemnation of the doctrine of free- 
love, which subject is next touched upou by him, although 





a caustic, if not a correct review of the life of Tilton. 


Mrs. Tilton. 
dore Tilton declares it is true. 
singular excellence and almost perfect Christianity of the 
testator. 
to decide the delicate question as to which of the above 
disgusting epithets applied to them by Mr. Beecher. To him /men is correct in his estimate, is to view Mrs. Tilton in 
they are ‘‘a crowd of disreputable people, or a crowd Of | her desertion of her husband, and her present position in the 
vase. 
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A. PROTESTANT CONFESSION. 





The root of the Beecher-Tilton affair is the confession of 
Henry Ward Beecher asserts it is false, Theo- 
Both parties vouch for the 


The best method that the public can take in order 
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OUR POSITION ON THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 








The WEEKLY does not expect justice from its orthodox 


it. The reforms it advocates, more especially that one of 
them, which is termed ‘ social reform,” is so at war with 
existing ideas and attacks so many vested interests, eccles- 
iastical and civil, that it is almost excusable in religionists 
and lawyers to misstate the demands of free-lovers for the 
purpose of vilifying them. But we have a right to hope 
fur better treatment from those who claim, like ourselves, 
to be reformers, although, we are sorry to say, it is not 
always, or even generally, extended to us. 

The free-love system advocated by the WEEKLY is not a 
crude undigested mass of absurdities, but a compact and 
formidable array of facts and observations upon the subject 
of sexuality, soon, we trust, to be crystallized into a science. 
It is the easiest thing in the world for our opponents to 
dress up according to their various fancies, a lifeless, hideous 
monster, to label the same ‘‘ Free-love” and then go to 
work and destroy it. Like Oliver Proudfute, in St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve, they are sure of victory when they fence with 
their wooden soldier; they can hack him and nick him 
as they please, without any fear of his retaliating, and go 
off singing pans over their victory. But what is it that 
they have accomplished after all? Why, they have simply 
destroyed an idol their own ideas have created, and not the 
living reality believed in by the supporters of the WEEKLY. 

This being the case, for the benefit of such as desire to 
discuss with us the subject of social or sexual reform, we 
submit a list of our beliefs and disbeliefs with regard to the 
same : 

1. We believe in the individual or petsonal sovereignty 
of man and of woman, and condemn all laws, ecclesiastical 
or civil, which conflict with the exercise of this right by 
adult human beings. 

2. We believe that, on sexual questions, woman is natur- 
ally in power, and that a healthier moral condition will ob- 
tain among us when her power is fully recognized and all 
man-made laws aiming to curb it are annulled. 

3. We believe and honor love-unions between men and 
women; monogamic, if the parties forming them be natur- 
ally monogamic, or otherwise, if they be naturally other- 
wise. 

4. We maintain the propriety and necessity of the co- 
education of the sexes, and assert that tbe separate system 
is a reversal of natural order and is punished accordingly. 

5. Werecognize freedom of choice in others and claim 
freedom of choice for ourselves in sexual matters, in all 
states and under all conditions of adult life. 

6. Believing woman to be the co-equal and helpmate of 
man, we desire her civil, political, social and religious 
rights to be admitted and established. 





he may have occasion to hate it now, there was a time when 
he did not, as witness the following letter: 
ELMIRA, Nov. 5, 1872. 

Mrs. Woodhull only carries out Henry’s philosophy, | 
against which I recorded my protest twenty years ago. | 

Tuomas K. BEECHER. | 

We do not deny, however, that he has a right to change | 
his views; but surely he might do so without vituperating 
those who retain opinions which, according to his own 
brother’s testimony, he himself once held. 

Of course, after the Woodhull expose, we could expect but 
little quarter from the learned parson. Undoubtedly he has 
said against the proprietor of the WEEKLY all he can say, 
and we are proud to submit it to the impartial judgment of 
the public. One would think, however, from the gross at- 
tacks of some presses like the New York World, which aim 
to make up by vituperation what they lack in logic, that the 
press which has done its duty to the public fully is alone to 
blame in the matter. To such we would say: ‘‘ Friends, we 
can afford to wait—time will do us (and is doing us) justice.” 

We have but little time to comment on the remainder of 
the document. We are sorry to find, from Mr. Beecher’s 
letter to Mr. Moulton of June 1, that he was again fearful 
of another attack of hydrophobia or hypochondria, or some- 
thing of that nature, and trust that be has now recovered 


7. We believe that all children and women in child-bear- 
ing and nursing, hive a just claim upon the communities 
where they exist for a loving and liberal support; and that 
the refusal to admit this claim is as uneconomic as it is un- 
wise, and as uncharitable as it is barbarous. 

Having said this much for the faith that is in us, we now 
place on record our disbeliefs also: 

1. Wedo not believe that any church or ecclesiastical 
body has special power over ‘‘ marriage;” the majority of 
Protestants agree with us in this particular. 

2. We are opposed to the interference of the civil power 
in such case, because of the pains, penalties and forfeitures 
it usually attaches to the female partner in such contract. 
In this position we are backed by the Catholic Church. 

3. We abjure the supervision of man in the determination 
of affectional questions, and affirm that it rightly pertains 

to woman solus. 
| 4. Perceiving the variety of the sexual conditions of man- 
| kind, we object to the interference of any collective power 
of church or State arbitrarily and compulsorily dictating 
any positions on the sexual plane, and assert the right of 
each one of us to choose a social status in harmony with 
his or her nature, untrammeled by law, so long as in the 
exercise of such liberty the same right in another is not in- 





| 
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a5. “We do not recognize the personal ownership of one 
human being by another in any case whatever, Church or 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

6. We condemn male prostitution as well as female pros- 
titution, in marriage and out of it, as contrary to (and cer- 
tain of punishment by) nature. 

7. We deny that anything that is in itself consistent with 
nature, can be made a crime by any human edicts, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or civil. 

One word more. Let our opponents kindly remember 
that all we seek in sexual matters is the same freedom that 
exists in religious matters in this country. That we advo- 
cate no special system; that monogamists, promiscuous 
people, and even celibates are to be found in our ranks. 
That we only differ from the many now in rejecting the em- 
ployment of civil or ecclesiastical force im order to deter- 
mine the sexual status of human beings; that the applica- 
tion of such powers to us, who do not believe in their 
necessity, is an invasion of our liberties. That we do not 
in consequence bring the war, but that the war is forced 
upon us; and lastly, that we are justified in our efforts to 
endeavor in any and every way to protect what we believe 
to be the corner-stone of all liberty, viz., our individual or 
personal sovereignty. 
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WHERE IT HURTS. 








In Mr. Tilton’s answer to Mr. Beecher, which is pnblished 
in the New York Herald of the 18th August, speaking of 
Mrs. Tilton’s confession, he says: 


‘*The ground of the confession was not the sin committed, 
but the wretchedness and degradation arising from the de- 
ception practiced.” 


it is so in all such cases, the sin of unchastity, if it be 
one, is no greater in a woman than in aman, and so all 
priests are bound to teach. But the penalty attached to it 
is marvelously different. It is not to be wondered at that, 
in her endeavor to avoid ‘‘ moral death,” woman sacrifices 
everything and demoralizes herself utterly in order to hide 
it. Curse on the barbarous injustice of society that en- 
forces a penalty on the one sex that it dares not dream of 
imposing on the other. 
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THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 








This great law runs through the whole domain of animated 
nature. The strength of man is based upon his weakness 
and his glory springs out of his shame. The further we 
are removed from isolated savage life the less innocent we 
are; but the question is, does not the good more than over- 
balance the evil that arises out of collective life? But, 
whether it does or not, it is not left for man to make his 
choice between the two. He is bound to go forward by a’ 
law as potent as that which has appointed the orbits of the 
worlds around him; he must on, he cannot retreat or re- 
trace his footprints. 

Had man had the swiftness of the eagle, the strength of 
the lion, or the cunning of the serpent, he would never 
have arisen to his present position in the universe. Neces- 
sity has been the force which has compelled and is com- 
pelling him to develop his powers. Although his labors 
may be useless, like those of Sisyphus, he must toil on. 
Although the reforms projected in the present age. may 
turn to ashes on his lips, he must strive for and obtain the 
fruit that so temptingly hangs before him. 

And there is no respite for his labors. When agitation 
ceases decay commences. There is no interregnum. When 
the beneficent sceptre of Ahrimanes ceases to rule, the 
scythe of Orosmades takes its place. The human harvest is 
reaped, the sheaves are gathered and bound, and cast iuto 
the bottomless granary of the past. 

The young reformer starts out after his object with 
bounding youth and joy. He says, if I can only attain that 
height before me, there are pleasant vales beyond in which 
humanity can repose. He gains it in middle age, but still 
far above him he sees 


** Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise!”’ 


there is no rest for him, he must speed forward on his 
errand of mercy, looking solely to the future for his reward. 

Alas! what has man gained by his advance from savage 
life? If the top of the human tree is nearer to the sun, its 
roots have, at the same time, stricken deeper into the dust 
and darkness of the earth. The price of wealth is poverty; 
the cost of securily is war and bloodshed; and the exchange 
for scientific knowledge is greater helplessness. If the 
savage of the wilds has no dentists he has better teeth; if he 
has less cultivation he has more honesty; and if he lacks 
laws he has a far greater degree of liberty than his more 
civilized brother. 

But man cannot go back if he would. As was said be- 
fore, his orbit as well as that of the world he inhabits, is 
appointed for him, and his law of gravitation is as immut- 
able as that of the globe on which he dwells. 

But this grand law of compensation is a two-edged sword. 
It cuts both ways. It is the lez-talionis of nature. The 
cruelty and greed of man as he is would water the dust of 
the earth with the blood of his brethren did it not step in 
to stay his hand. Let Midas revel in his gold. The life- 
giving sunlight, the beauties of sea and sky, the glories of 
hills and vales he cannot monopolize. If he reduces his 
serfs to live on coarser food, he cannot deprive them of 
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attain by stimulants or by the choicest of viands dressed 
by the ablest of cooks, But this law of compensation will 
do far more than that. Already it has nerved the arm of 
the toiler, and protected him by his labor from those meaner 
vices that ennervate the arms of his oppressors; in the near 
future it will enable the wealth producer to pluck from 
their seats his would-be‘rulers and reverse the positions of 
idlers and workers in all civilized cOmmunities. 

If this law is thus potent in the case of man it will prove 
itself equally so in the case of woman. Every advance that 
man has made above ‘the rest of the animal creation has 
been purchased by a degradation below them. Tifis is 
especially to be found in his treatment of his mate. The 
nobler animals beneath him never have infringed upon this 
order of nature. In sexual questions, the female being the 
granter, her power over them is always recognized. Man 
alone has reversed the position, and has been and is now 
consequently called upon to pay the penalty. Past warn- 
ings seem to have no effect on him, he will keep his chains 
upon his mate. He will organize her chastity for his own 
supreme pleasure by laws ecclesiastical or civil. Acting 
upon the Roman adage “‘ divide and conquer,” he has stim- 
ulated and does stimulate woman to place her feet on the 
necks of her sisters. He offers her the position of being 
his doll or his slave, or both, as is sometimes the case, but 
never that of his equal. What are the consequences of this 
annihilation of her rights. Chaos and the decimation of 
the human family. But these will yet be greater. Out of 
her oppression will spring superior virtue and consequently 
superior force; out of his tyranny will arise and has already 
arisen, his degradation and his weakness. The reins once 
held by man, woman will not long be willing to surrender 
to half emasculated human beings. ‘‘ The wheel will come” 
—is coming—“‘ full circle.” In behalf of the rights of 
woman, so long usurped by man, the law of compensation 
is moving on with the accelerated force of ages to remedy 
and ‘to reconstruct, and the. day of ‘‘ woman’s subjection” 
will soon vanish in the records of the past. 
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TOO THIN. 





If we are to believe Henry Ward Beecher, he has been 
supremely miserable for four years because a woman lied. 
He has paid thousands of dollars and mortgaged his house 
in Brooklyn on the same account. His well-studied defense 
proves that in other respects he is a sane and able man. 
There is absolutely no other direct charge against him than 
Mrs. Tilton’s confession, and the public are expected to be- 
lieve that Mrs. Tilton’s falsehood has cost him all that trou- 
ble and expense, 
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WHICH IS CORRECT? 








In his letter to Mr. Moulton of February 5th, 1872, the 
Plymouth pastor declares that Mr. Moulton is “‘ all his stay 
and comfort,” and that he has ‘‘ not another person in the 
world to whom he can go.” It is satisfactory to remember 
that, in this season of depression, Mr. Beecher was better 
off than Theodore Tilton would have been in similar cir- 
cumstances; for he taunts Mr. Tilton in his defense that 
‘‘his (Mr. Tilton’s) affairs at home did not promise that 
sympathy and strength which makes one’s house, as mine 
(Mr. Beecher’s) has been in times of adversity a refuge from 
the storm and a tower of defense.”’ , 
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THOROUGH WORK. 


We take pleasure in making the following extract from a 
late leading article in the Banner of Light, which touches on 
the subject of the various reforms of the age so long advo- 
cated by the WEEKLY: 


‘We have never ceased, since the plain truths of Spirit- 
‘ualism began to make themselves manifest, to comment on 
the multiplying proofs about us of a general stir-up and 
ferment of the public mind in relation to religious faith and 
the laws and methods of religious growth and development, 
and not in religious matters only, but in those also of social 
and moral progress. The infecting influence shows itself 
not less emphatically in the avocations of industry, and in 
all the classified pursuits of men. As has been aptly said of 
this upheaval, ‘If the press, the pulpit, trades-unions, 
granges, labor struggles, temperance and woman’s rights 
movements and other signs of the times be of any value, 
they appear to show an universal social ferment, seeking 
and demanding reforms everywhere. ‘The whole social 
fabric seems to be rotten and falling to pieces. Nothing is 
held to be sound. From our various standpoints we look 
at this or that individual measure of reform as the one 
thing needful. If we have, as yet, accomplished no re- 
forms, we have at least excited thought and prepared the 
way forthem. As we progress further we shall cease to 
regard these innumerable social principles, but shall look 
into the constitution of society itself; here is the source of 
all our troubles.’ The affliction, therefore, being radical, 
the remedy must be radical also. If it is in the very struc- 
ture of our society that the difficulties lie, it is plain that 
our efforts, if we would not see them misapplied, must be 
directed to the reformation of that. The work of mere re- 
pair is not the thing—will not answer—is temporary patch- 
ing—and must be repeated many times, and each time to 
less profit. Even when the prevailing temper of reform is 
positively conservative, it will be best to strike straight for 
the marrow of the complaint, instead of treating it cutane- 
ously.” 


Agreeing as we do with the statement made in the above 
article, that ‘‘society is the source of all our troubles,” we 
have done our best to expose its shortcomings. The differ- 
ence between “ radical spiritualist” and other reformatory 
papers is, that while the latter limit their reformatory efforts 
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society, the former aim to renovate and remodel society it- 
self, the source from which they spring, the stagnant pool 
in which they are all generated. But, before the people 
could be expected to enter upon this grand work it was 
necessary to prove to them that society was rotten and 
really needed remodelling. It was to that end and for that 
specific purpose that our now famous November number 
containing our charge against Henry Ward Beecher was 
published. It has done its work. The whole nation be- 
holds the condition of things in Brooklyn, and as with 
Brooklyn, so with what is called “society ” generally. What 
morality and honesty there is yet in the Union is to be found 
in the middle and working classes; the rich and the poor 
paupers who live not by their labors but by their wits, are 
the sources of most of our degeneracy. They are British 
importations and must be annihilated by industrial and finan- 
cial reform. 

It is no use for ex-Governor Hoffman and Gen. Butler 
to preach to our young farmers and try to induce them to 
live by hard labor and the tillage of the soil, when they 
well know they can make more money by idling in a bank 
or loafing in broker's office in Wall or State streets. If they 
deplore the unsound system of political economy which 
mothers injustice, let them labor with us to change it. It is 
the same with the other and major reforms we are seeking 
to establish. The WrexKLY has never aimed to change the 
sexual or social status of any human being; but we have 
asserted the right of all human beings to follow out their 
inclinations unrebuked by the churches or the State, so long 
as they infringe not on the like liberties of other individuals. 
We know that men here generally are promiscuous animals, 
and that being the case fixes the status of the majority of 
women also. We do not assert that promiscuity is better 
than monogamy, or monogamy better than celibacy, we 
only say be what you are, and don’t sham that you are other- 
wise. In a better state of society men and women will 
deem it disgraceful and impertinent to inquire into the 
privete affairs of their neighbors in such particulars; it is 
now. If we have been engaged inthe dirty business of ex- 
posing such liasons, it was not to hold them up to public 
rebuke, but to exhibit the fraud and hypocrisy with which 
they were accompanied; that, and that alone, justifies our 
intrusions. 

But all the reforms previously spoken of depend, and 
must depend, on the establishment of religious liberty. 
Nothing can be done among us while there are about a 
thousand various Christian priesthoods ladling out brim- 
stone ad libitum. It is true that the scientific world is al- 
most free from the chains of religious slavery. It is certain 
also that our financial and commercial magnates rather sup- 
port priesthoods as a matter of economy than from any be- 
lief in what they teach. It is deemed also that a majority 
of the working classes, who have been elbowed out of the 
fashionable churches in our cities, have no desire to return 
to them for information, and neither heed the anathemas 
nor desire the blessings of their ministers. More than this, 
itis certain that not only here, but in all countries, there is 
what may be termed-an interregnum of faith generally 
throughout the world. ‘ But faith is the revivifying element, 
the very blood of the soul of man; we do not apply this to 
one faith but to all faiths. The fulcrum of the lever that 
moves the world must be placed outside the world. The 
question is: Is not that which was formerly faith now be- 
come a certainty and about to be developed into a science; 
and is not that science Radical Spiritualism ? 

2,--~ 

SORE YET. 





Our neighbor, the New York World, however it may be 
opposed to foul water, does not appear to hesitate at the use 
of foul language, as its leader of Saturday the 15th, August, 
painfully proves. The proprietor of the WEEKLY, however, 
suffers in good company, for, in its next issue we find the 
following low allusion against the Queen of Great Britain: 


‘John Brown’s relations with Queen Victoria may be 
proved to have not been improper on the 4th of July, 1874 ; 
if on that day she is proved to have been at Windsor Castle, 
and he in the Highlands.” 


N. B. The WEEKLY is not answerable for the ‘‘ mean 
slander” insinuated in the above, what we do we do openly, 
and not sureptitiously, under cover. 

e+ — 
THE DECAY OF CATHOLICISM. 








Hugh Miller tells us that in the grand processions of the 
animal world duiing the past ages, the stone books prove 
that the magnates of the various orders marched first, and 
the developments of the human world seem to follow one 
another in a similar manner. There is a double motion to 
be discerned in the world’s march which is visible to the 
geologist in the nistories that do not lie. There sre those 
who believe that the great authority we have quoted believed 
that the mammal order was in process of disintegration and 
decay ready to succumb before a grander formation. This 
would coincide with Daniel’s interpretation of the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The head of the image representing the 
human world was of gold, the breast of silver, the thighs of 
brass, the legs of iron and the feet of iron and clay. Here 
is retrogression, and, instructed by the past, we find that 
retrogression always precedes and heralds a new and su- 
perior formation. 

As with the natural so with the spiritual world. The 
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similar manner. The steps of the faiths mentioned in the 
Bible terminating with Christianity or rather Spiritualism, 
exhibit the progression and retrogression of the animal 
creation. We believe that Judaism was purest in the time 
of the Judges, and we know that Christianity was Com- 
munism in the time of the apostles. Up to the twelfth 
century the Catholic Church was the centre of Christian 
civilization, the conservator of the arts and sciences, and 
the benefactor and the friend of the peoples. Before the 
time of John Huss, Jerome of Prague and John Wickliffe, 
its disintegration had commenced, and ‘those reformers 
vainly endeavored to arrest it. From that time it has gradu- 
ally deteriorated and become the friend of the oppressors 
and the foe of thecommons. This retrograde movement of 
the Catholic Church has continued from that time to this, 
great nations have deserted it, and every movement it 
makes to re-establish itself in the hearts of the peoples only 
eventuates in originating further disintegrations. 


There was a time previous to the great French revolu- 
tion (1793) when the Catholic Church might have righted 
itself and reassumed its ancient position in the hearts of the 
peoples, But the doctrine of the divine right of kings was 
then the order of the day, and the cries of the oppressed 
were not permitted to enter either the courts or the churches. 
They forced their way in, first into the courts, and now 
they are effecting an entrance into the Catholic Church. 
The assertion of the infallibility of the Pope has severed 
the partnership of priest and king; but if they be not 
partners they must be enemies. In ancient times, when a 
difference occurred, the Papacy rested on the peoples, and, 
not unfrequently, brought kings to its terms. But that 
time has passed away for ever. The compliment paid 
lately by Pio Nono to the Republic of the United States 
will be of none effect, and the later movement toward in- 
troducing the democratic element into the election of a 
Pope will prove equally useless. In the battle between the 
State and the Church, for they stand in that order now, 
Catholicism can find no safety save in submission. 
—-—_-—— > +> ~< —_ 


COMPLIMENTARY. 





To whom does the the Pastor of Plymouth apply the 
terms, ‘‘a crowd of disreputable people ;” also, ‘‘a crowd 
of malicious women”—who were ‘“‘ patronized” by Theodore 
Tilton? Does he allude to Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, 
Mrs. Bullard, Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis and the many 
they represent, or not? Again, are we to understand that 
the above polite expressions are the real sentiments of his 
tender heart, or the remains of the hypochondria presented 
to him by his father and his grandfather? In charity we 
submit the latter alternative to be the true solution of his la- 
mentable case. 

~~ +@o-~< 


DAWN VALCOUR COMMUNITY. 


Our decision is perfected. We are now ready to act. We 
count it a pleasure to announce to all persons of the radical 
stamp, who favor a community of harmony and fraternity, 
based on the principles of social science—in accordance with 
my previous article on Dawn—we invite your attention to 
the important fact that we have made an extensive, complete 
and reliable examination of the superb and magnificent 
gratuity of one thousand and ten acres of land for our com- 
munity enterprise. Much of the area is under cultivation. 
To perfect the magnitude of this majestic enterprise, we wish 
it extensively and fully known. This locality truly com- 
bines the best attractions of other lands concentrated. We 
feel assured its intrinsic excellence could not be found in the 
Northern or Middle States. 

Our circular is issued. Order or write and we will send. 
We aim to give any and all particulars as to locality, our 
plans for immediate action, the noble objects, hopes and 
aims we love so well, and to which we pledge our lives — 

the illustration of the principles of socis! science, Let every 
radical and reformer, far and near, immediately send for our 
circular. Address John Willcox, Winooski, Vermont. 





WARREN CHASE lectures in Battle Creek, Mich., August 
23, and in Bowmansville, Ontario, September 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITU- 
ALISTS., 


The.New Hampshire State Association of Spiritualists wi.l 
hold their fourth annual convention in Lempster, N. H., 
September 4, 5 and 6, Mrs. Emma E. Weston, of East 
Boston, Mass., test, physical and clairvoyant medium, will 
be present during all the sessicns of the convention and 
demonstrate through her wonderful mediumistic powers the 
truth of Spiritualism. George A. Fuller, agent for the New 
Hampshire State Association, is the speakor engaged for the 
convention. Other speakers will be in attendance. 

This will be an important convention. Let every town in 
the State be represented. Let all the Spiritualista come to- 
gether harmoniously for the advancement of the cause of 
Spiritualism. 

Per order Business Committee, 

Erastus NIcHo.ts, Lempster, N. H. 

Mrs. ELECTA SHEPARDSON, Marlow, N. H. 

Dr. SYLVESTER Woop, Washington, N. H. 
GEO. 8. MORGAN, Pres., Bradford, N. H. 





©. W. STEWART, the uncompromising young Radical, is re- 
enuged at Terre Haute, Indiana, for the next three months 
and will answer calls to lecture on week evenings during 
that time to all parties who uphold free speech, and have the 





moral developments of humanity follow one another in a 


welfare of humanity at heart here and now. No others need 
apply. 
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(Continued from page 7.) 
corrupted by the filthy details of scandalous falsehoods, daily 
iterated and amplified, for the gratification of impure 
curiosity and the demoralization of every child that is old 
enough to read. 

The full truth of this history requires that one more 
fact should be told, especially as Mr. Tilton has invited ¢t. 
Money has been obtained from me in the course of these 
affairs in considerable sums, but I did not at first 
look upon the suggestions that I should contribute to Mr. 
Tilton’s pecuniary wants as savoring of blackmail. This 
did not occur to me untill had paid perhaps $2,000. Af- 
terward I contributed at one time $5,000. After the money 
had been paid over, in five $1,000 bills, to raise which I mort- 
gaged the house I live in, I felt very much dissatisfied with 
myself aboutit. Finally a square demand and a threat was 
made to me by my confidential friend, that if $5,000 more was 
not paid, Tilton’s charges would be laid before the public. 
This, | saw at once, was blackmail in its boldest form, and | 
never paid a cent of it, but challenged and requested the 
fullest exposure. . 

But, after the summer of 1873, | became inwardly satisfied 
that Tilton was, inherentiy and inevitably, aruined man. | 
po longer trusted either his word or his honor. I came to 
feel that his kindness waa but a snare and his professions of 
friendship treacherous. He did not mean well by me nor by 
his own household; but | suffered all the more on that 
account. As he had grown up under my influence and in| 
my church, | could never free myself from a certain degree 
of responsibility for his misdoings, such as visits a father for 
a wrong-doing son, and, in times of great mental depression, 
this feeling sometimes amounted almost to a mania. 

Among the last desperate efforts to restrain him from 
overwbelming himself, his family, myself, the church and 
the whole community with the fetid flood of scandal which 
he had by this time accumulated, were those connected with 
the charges of Mr. West, and the suusequent proceedings of 
the Examining Committee of the Church. The prosecution 
of Mr. Tilton | felt bound to prevent. In any form | would 
strive to prevent the belching forth of a scandal; but in that 
form it was peculiarly distasteful. It presented no square 
issues upon which my guilt or innocence could be tried; it 
was a roundabout issue, on which Mr. Tilton could have 
escaped, possibly, by showing that he believed the stories he 
told about me, or that he had not “‘circulated’”’ them, or by 
the mere failure on the other side to prove that he had done 
s0, or by the decision that he was a monomaniac and not 
responsible. Any such half-way decision would leave me in 
the attitude of overthrow, and yet no party to the case. 
Moreover, | felt that Mr. Tilton thought I was setting my 
church against him—and | was bound he should not think 
that; for if it had not been for me he would have been drop- 
ped two years before for non-attendance, and for his distinct 
notice to me that he was out of the church. 1 had got the 
Examining Committee to postpone the usual action, because 
he was letting his wife still attend the church, and | thought 
that would gradually influence him for good. lIundeed, he 
had deluded me with hopes that he would give up his bad 
women associates and reform his life. | felt that we had no 
right to claim him as a member, under the circumstances, 
for the sole purpose of his public trial. Mr. Moulton insisted 
that everything must be done to prevent that trial, as the 
Examining Committee was likely to be eyually divided 
whether the facts sustained Mr. Tilton’s plea, whether he 
was out of the church or not. 1 was so determined to carry 
out my pledges to Moulton, for him, and do all in human 
power to save him, even from himself, that | was ready to 
resign, if that would stop the scandal. I! wrote a letter of 
resignation, not referring to charges against me, but declar- 
ing that | had striven for years to maintain secrecy concern- 
ing a scandal affecting a family in the church, and that, as 1 
had failed, | herewith resigned. This letter was never sent. 
A little calmer thought showed me how futile it would be to 
stop the trouble—a mere useless self-sacrifice—but | showed 
it to Mr. Moulton, and possibly he copied it. 1 have found 
the original of it in my house. 


If I could at this moment remember any of the other let- 
ters which I have written to Mr. Moulton, [ would doso. If 
he has reserved all my effusions of feeling he must have a 
large collection. I wished him to bring them all before the 
committee. I should have been glad to get such hints as 
they may contain to refresh my recollection of facts and se- 
quences. I have no fear of their full and fair publication, for 
though they would doubtless make asad exposure of my 
weakness, grief and despondency, they do not contain a line 
confessing such guilt as has been charged upon me, or a word 
inconsistent with my innocence, nor any other spirit than 
that of a generous remorse over a great and mcre and more 
irreparable evil. But however intense and numerous may 
be these expressions of grief, they cannot possibly ever state 
the anxiety which I constantly felt for the future, the perils 
of which it is now clear I did not exaggerate; nor the sorrow 
and remorse which I felt originally on account of the injury 
which I supposed I had unwittingly done to a beloved family, 
and afterward for the greater injury which I became satisfied 
I had done by my unwise, blind and useless efforts to remedy 
that injury only, asit proved, at the expense of my own name, 
the happiness of my own family and the peace of my own 
church. 

Gentlemen of the Committee, In the note requesting your 
appointment [ asked that you should make full investigation 
of all sources of information. You are witnesses that | have 
in no way influenced orinterfered with your proceedings or 
duties. I have wished the investigation to be so searching 
that nothing could unsettle its results. I have nothing to 
gain by any policy of suppression or compromise. 

For four years I have borne and suffered enough, and I will 
not goastep further. Iwillbefree. Il wilt not walk under 
arod or yoke. If any man would do me a favor, let him tell 
all he knows now. It is not mine to lay down the law of 
honor in regard to the use of other person’s contidential 
communications; but, in so far as my own writings are con- 

erned, there is not a letter or document which lam afraid 
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| to have exhibited, and I authorize any and call upon any liv- 


ing person to produce and print forthwith whatever writings 
they have of any source whatsoever. 

It is time, for the sake of decency and public morals, that 
this matter should be brought toanend. It is an open pool 
of corruption, exhaling deadly vapors. 

For six weeks the nation has risen up and sat down upon 
scandal. Nota great war nora revolution could more have 
filled the newspapers than this question of domestic trouble; 
magnified a thousandfold, and, like a sore spot in the human 
body, drawing to itself every morbid humor in the blood. 
Whoever is buried with it, it is time that this abomination 
be buried below all touch or power of resurrection. 





THE CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. Storrs—Q. You spoke of Mr. Tilton being areporter 
for the Observer; was it not forthe Times? A. The Observer 
never had a reporter in the sense in which we use that term, 
but he was a worker—a man of all work—in the editorial 
and publishing departments of the Observer. I know nothing 
about his connection with the Times. 

By Mr. Sage—I would like to inquire how Mr. Moulton 
first entered this case, and how he came to be your confidant? 
A. Mr. Moulton was a schoolmate and friend of Mr. Tilton, 
and Mr. Tilton, when his various complicated troubles came 
upon him in connection with Mr. Bowen, went to Mr. Moul- 
ton and made him his adviser and helper. That is the way 
that he came into the case. 

Q. Can you tell us how you came to write that letter of 
despondency dated Feb. 5, 1872, to Mr. Moulton? A. I would 
come back from a whole week’s lecturing and would be per- 
fectly fagged out, and the first thing on getting home there 
would be some confounded development opening on me. In 
this state of mind, in which I had not longer apy resiliency or 
rebound in me, so | would work the whole week out. And 
that is the way it happened time and time and time again. 
On one of these occasions I went to Mr. Moulton’s store. 
Mr. Moulton had always treated me with the greatest personal 
kindness. He never had refused by day or by night to see me 
or to listen tome. I never saw him out of mood toward me 
after the first few months. He treated me as if he loved me. 
On this occasion I went down to the store to see him, and his 
face was cold toward me. I proposed to walk with him, and 
he walked with mein such a way that it seemed to meas 
though it was irksome to him to have me with him, and as 
though he wanted to shake me off. Now, anything like that 
all but kills me. I don’t wish to push myself upon anybody. 
To feel that | have pushed myself upon any human being 
who does not want me is enough to kill me; and to be treated 
so by him at that time made it seem to me as though the end 
of the world hadcome. For he was the only man on the 
globe I could talk with on this subject. I was shut up to 
every human being. I could not goto my wife; I could not 
go to my children; | could not go to my brothers and sisters; 
| could not goto my church. He wasthe only one person 
to whom I could talk, and when | got that rebuff from him 
it seemed as though it would kill me, and the letter was the 
product of that mood into which | was thrown. 

By Mr. Sage—When was this interview with the pistol? 
A. The first interview was at Mr. Moulton’s house, Dec. 30, 
and the next was at my own on the next day. 

@. Did you consider the interview at Mr. Moulton’s house 
a threatening interview? I! have heard from some source 
that the door was locked. A. That is stated in my statement. 

(). What was your impression from that act of locking the 
door? A. I did not think anything about it, nor care a snap 
about it. I only remembered it afterward. His family was 
away Visiting, and the family was alone for several days; and 
when he came in he not only locked the door, but he took 
the key out and put it in his pocket. I must have noticed it, 
or it would not have come tomy memory. He said something 
about not being interrupted in any way. The servant girl 
was in the house, I think. 

(). Then, Mr. Tilton locked the door when you went into 
the room w.th him? A. Not that | remember. 

®. Did Mr. Tilton at that time make any charge of adul- 
tery? A. No, sir. 

(). What was Mr. Moulton’s manner at the time when he 
demanded the retraction of Mrs. Tilton’s—threatening? A. I 
should describe it as being exceedingly one of intense ex- 
citement. 

(). Did it impress you with any sense of personal danger? 
A. No, sir. 

(). Was it the result of that evening’s conversation and full 
and free expression from you that he came to be your contfi- 
dant, and that he seemed to sympathize with yon? A. No, 
sir, that was the result, probably, of some months’ inter- 
course. 

By My. Claflin : 

(). Do you suppose that you or the community would have 
heard anything of these troubles of Mr. Tilton with his 
family had he been a successful man? A. 1 am morally cer- 
tain that the thir g would have been deeper buried than the 
bottom of the seaif Mr. Tilton had gone right on toa prosper- 
ous career, and he had had the food which he had been ac- 
customed to; but Mr. Tilton is a man who starves for want of 
flattery, and no power on God’s earth canev-r make him 
happy when he he is not receiving some intense— 


By Mr. Winslow: 

(). I understand by your statement that you first met Mr. 
Moulton at Mr. Page’s studio. Isthat correct ? A. The first 
meeting with Mr. Moulton that ever led me to know him or 
think of him as distinct from a thousand other men was that ; 
I had undoubtedly met him before, but not in a way that 
made any impression upon me; [ date my knowledge of the 
man from that time; he was having his portrait painted at 
the same time, and we met there occasionally; I remember 
that on one occasion we walked from Page’s studio clear 
down to his dooxg, or to Fulton Ferry, and talked of public 
matters all the way, and I recollect being impressed with the 


©. Had you ever visited his house in a social way prior to 
his call at your house on this business? A. Never. 

Q. Then you had no intimate personal relations with him ? 
A. None. 

(. So that when he came to you he came rather as Mr. Til- 
ton’s friend than otherwise! A. Altogether. 

Q. When did you come to believe that that relation was 
becoming one of mutual friendship? A. I cannot tell you, 
but it was some time afterward; the transition was made 
during the consultations which they held as to how Mr. 
Bowen should be managed so as to do, as they said, justice to 
Mr. Tiiton; once or twice he said to me, when I told him 
something: ‘‘There, that is the right thing.’’ I recollect 
that on one occasion I made a confidential statement to him 
about some matter that they could never have found out 
otherwise, and he said (I don’t recollect the words, I only 
have a recollection of the impression that was made in my 
mind) that I never shou:d regret putting confidence in him; 
it sprung from some statement that I had made; he gave 
token of his pleasure at my trust in him as if to encourage, 
as it were, a full trust, and he said that I never should regret 
having put confidence in him—which I shall regret to the day 
of my death. 

Q. In the course of your conversation when the so-called 
apology was written, did he say anything to you to the effect 
that there was nothing about the case but what an apology 
might cover? A. He made the impression on my mind not 
only that Mr. Tilton had been greatly injured, but that Mr. 
Tilton was saturated with the conviction that I was using 
my whole power against him. When any disclosure of my 
real feelings was made to him, he listened with a kind of 
incredulity, as if 1 was acting a part. But when I shed tears, 
and my voice broke, and I walked up and down the room 
with unfeigned distress, he seemed to be touched, and 
finally he said, ‘‘ Now if that is the way you feel, if Mr. 
Tilton could be made to see it, this whole thing could be 
settled.”’ 

Q. If you used the words, ‘‘ He would have béen a better 
man in my circumstances than I have been,’’ what did you 
mean by them?’ A. Ido not Know, I’m sure; the conversa. 
tion was hypothetical in respect to the betrayal of a friend 
in an hour of emergency; in respect to undermining Mr. 
Tilton just at the time when Mr. Bowen and all the world 
were leaving him; in respect to a want of fidelity; and there 
is one thing that you are to bear in mind—a thing that I have 
never mentioned to any of you, and that had avery strong 
influence upon me: I never can forget a kindness done to 
me. When the war broke out, my son went into a Brooklyn 
regiment, and after being seven months in a camp at Wash- 
ington, he played a series of pranks on some of the officers 
and got himself into great trouble, and Col. Adams recom- 
mended him to resign, and he came to me. Well, it broke 
my heart. I had but one boy that was old enough to go that 
I could offer to my country, and I told Theodore, who was 
in the office with me. He made the case his own. Mr. Tilton 
has a great dealin his upper nature. If he could be cut into 
and his lower nature could be separated from the upper, 
there is a great deal in his upper nature that is capable of 
great sweetness and beauty. At any rate, he took up my 
case. He suggested himself that the thing to do would 
be} to get him transferred into the regular army. He 
said that he knew Sam. Wilkeson, a correspondent of the 
Tribune, who was at that time in Washington, and had great 
influence, and that he would go right on that very night and 
secure this thing. He did, without a moment’s delay, start 
and go to Washington, and he secured, through Sam. Wilke- 
son, from Simon Cameron, then Secretary of War, the ap- 
pointment of Henry as a Second Lieutenant in the 4th Artil- 
lery service. I have felt ever since that in the doing of that 
thing he did me most royal service. | have felt it exquisitely ; 
and there has not been a time when I have done anything 
that hurt Tilton that that thing has not come back to me, 
and when it seemed as though I had, in an bour of his need 
and trouble, stepped aside, and even helped to push him down, 
I felt it very acutely. 


(). Here are three letters written on Feb, 7, 1871—I am not 
quite sure whether | understood you correctly in saying that 
you did not see Theodore’s letter of that date? A. I have no 
remembrance of it; | only know that there was an arrange- 
ment made among us to bring an influence to bear upon 
Elizabeth in consequence of her state of mind; I used to say 
to him, *‘ Moulton, | am a man walking in the cpen air and 
full of work, and Theodore is at loose and doing whatever he 
pleases, and we can come down and talk to you and have 
counsel; but what human being has Elizabeth Ti.ton to talk 
with herin her trouble? She is shut up at home, sick and 
unbefriended, and it is not generous for us to let her go with- 
out and uncared for.”’ I was always saying that there ought 
to be somebody who should think of her. 

(). In your letter of the same date to Mr. Moulton this 
occurs: ** Would to God, who orders all hearts, that, by his 
kind mediation, Theodore and Elizabeth and I could be 
made friends again. Theodore will have the hardest task in 
such a case.’’ Precisely what did you mean? A. It is all a 
muddle to me, as | don’t recall the precise working of my 
mind. 1 have no vivid recollection of the making up of the 
letter, or of the precise moods under which | wrote; | cannot 
give the reason or the sentence, or of that seatence; | only 
know the general drift which we were on. 

(). I call your attention to it because criticism is made in 
certain quarters that it referred to Mr. Tilton’s marita} 
trouble growing out of your offense? A. Well, but see; isn’t 
jt a going back to friendship? Isn’t it the restoration of the 
family ? . 

(). What you ask for is that you three should be made 
friends again? A. Yes; that we should all co-operate. 

(). And you say that Theodore will have the hardest task ? 
A. There was a family that by circumstances had been 
brought to the bitterest antagonisms at a time of the most 
profound adversity, when Mr. Tilton had got to struggle for 





his livelihood, for his name, for his position and for Lig 


feeling that he was an acute fellow, and that he had strong | household. Everything put together, he wasin a situation 





literary tastes, as he has. 


in which he had to exert bimself in every way for restora. 
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tion in every manner: and the point was that she should 
co-operate with Aim, as well as with his friends. If she had 
ner sorrow to bear at home, he had his too. That is what I 
think it likely may have suggested these words; but I don’t 
say that it is, because I don’t remember. Elizabeth, you 
know, was at times immensely bitter against Theodore, and 
felt that she had been the aggrie: ed one, and I had been led 
to suppose that she had not been anything lilve so much 
aggrieved as | now suppose she has been. 

Q. In the same letter of Feb. 7, you say: ‘‘ Of course I can 
never speuk with her again without his permission, and | 
don’t know that even then it would be best;’’ why did you 
say that? A. Because either at the time of that letter from 
Mr. Bowen, or in its immediate vicinity; Mr. Tilton, as | 
have the impression now, sent word by Mr. Bowen (though 
{ cannot be sure of that) forbidding me even to enter Lis 
house again. 

@. When was that? A. it was in the vicinity of that 
whole business; but in what way it came, or what the pre- 
cise date of it was, | cannot tell. I only know that the 
message was conveyed to me from him; but by whom, or 
how, or when, | have forgotten. It was a distinct thing in 
my memory, and afterward he, on one or two occasions, 
took pains to revoke it after he had become reconciled. 

Q. In the same letter occurred the words (which Mr. Til- 

ton in his statement makes appear to come from another let- 
ter, but which in fact are from the same letter): ‘‘ When 1 
saw you last 1 did not expect ever to see you again or be alive 
many days.’’ What was in your mind when you wrote them? 
A. Just what I have stated in my statement already. 
, Q. Nothing else? A. No; 1 know I frequentiy said, “I 
wish I was dead,’’ and Theodore Tilton, he camein and said 
he wished he was dead, and Mr. Moulton was frequently ina 
state in which he wished he was dead, and Mrs. Moulton 
said, ‘* 1 am living among friends, every one of whom wishes 
he was dead,”’ or something like that; | do not know but it 
was smarter than that; but she put it in a way that was very 
ludicrous; every one of us used to be echoing that expres- 
sion; we were vexed and plagued together, and I used the 
familiar phrase, ‘‘ I wish I was dead.”’ 

Q. The outside gossip is that you referred in that line to 
contemplated suicide? 

Mr. Beecher—How do you propose to cure the gossip? 

Mr. Winslow—l cannot say; but I want to know if any- 
thing of that kind wasin your mind? A. It wasnot. My 
general purpose in the noiatter of this whole thing was this 
(and 1 kept it as the motto of my life): By patient continu- 
ance in well-doing to put to shame those who falsely accuse 
me. I meant to put down and preach down this truth. Of 
course, in my dismal moods, I felt as though the earth had 
come toanend. Now, ininterpreting these special letters, 
every body is irresistibly tempted to suppose that everything I 
said was seid narrowly in regard to their text, instead of con- 
sidering the foregoing etate of my mind; Whereas my ut- 
terances were largely to be interpreted by the past as weilas 
by the present or the future. I cannot interpret them pre- 
cisely, as | cana note of hand or a check. A man that is 
poetical. a man that is oftentimes extravagant, a man that is 
subject to moods such as make me such as I am, cannot nar- 
rowly measure bis words. And yet, from this writing of 
over four years in every conceivable condition, in this large 
correspondence, proceeding from a mind sp-aking in byber- 
Holieal mods, and in all manner of states, about every body 
and everythiaog—out of this mass they have got only these 
few equivocal things. 

(). Theodore said he was born for war and Moulton was 
probably born for diplomacy? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Cleveland—Q. Were the plan and method by which, 
from time to time, these things were managed by your sug- 
gestion or by Mr. Moultun? A. I made suggestions from 
time to time generally without any effect, and the essential 
course of affairs so far as it has not been forced upon us from 
outside influences has been of his (Moulton’s) procuring. 

(. He managed this whole matter with Mr. Tilton? A. 
Yes; he represented himself always as having all the reinsin 
his hands—as having in his hands such power that if worst 
should come to worst he could compel a settlement; he in- 
timated to me time and again that he had such materials in 
his hands respecting Theodore that, as he said once, * If 
Theodore does not do as I say, I'll grind him to powder.”’ 

By Mr. Wiuslow—" Devices by which we saved ourselves”’ 
—this letter says—saved from what? A. ** Devices,’’ did not 
refer to me, but to -him—his whole style of acting. 

By Mr. Winslow—The ** earning the future,’’ as I under- 
atand, was to procure the silence and burial of the scandal? 
A. No, it wasn’t either. It referred to the plans by which 
Tilton was to get something to do, and do it, and get some 
praise for it, and be content. 

(). The ‘devices; did that refer to all the plans and 
arrangements and steps that had been taken? A. It referred 
to this. If I had been left to manage this matter simply my- 
self, I should have said **‘ Yes”’ or ‘** No.”’ That would have 
been the whole of it; but instead of that the matter went 
into Moulton’s hands, and Moulton is a man that loves in- 
trigue in such a way that, as Lady Montague said of some- 
body, ‘*‘ He would not carve a cabbage uuless he could steal 
on it from behind, and do it by a ** device,’’ and the small- 
est things and the plainest he liked to do in the sharpest 
way. He was consulting with parties here and there and 
elsewhere, and a great deal of whispering was taking place, 
and finally it would turn out that something was not going 
to be done that he had said he would do, and he did not 
tell me why, aud I had to guess. ‘There was this wide 
circuit of various influences through which he was moving 
all the time. 

(). He had condoned “his wife’s fault’’—what did you 
mean by this? A. Condone has a legal meaning and a gen- 
eral meaning, but the general meaning of condone is to pass 
over, to make peace, to overlook, and | use the word as a 
literary man would use it, notas a lawyer. If 1 used it in 





a legal phrase the word would have been “ offense,’’ not | and I have said to him, ** The time is coming in which I see 


** fault.”’ 


4). In using the word fault do you refer tosome particular 
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in general in respect to her; you know perfectly well what 
was the impression conveyed to me from the beginning to 
the end, and that was that I had stolen into his house, and 
that | had taken advantage of the simplicity of his wife to 
steal her affections to myself and away from him. y 

(. Anddo you mean to say you hadthat in your mind 
when you used the word fault? A. I suppose [ did. 


(). You say in the same letter that he had ** enjoined upon 
you must earnestly and solemn:y not to betray his wife;’’ in 
what respect? A. Not to betray this whole difficulty intu 
which his household had been cast. Consider how it is: I 
appeal to every sensitive man and cultured woman in the 
world if any greater evil can befall than to have a woman, 
a wife and mother, made the subject of even investigation 
as it respects her moral character; for no greater harm can 
befall a wuman than to be talked about from house to 
house, with discussions as to the grade of offense, and the 
probable nature of the offense, and the cause of the offense, 
and everything about it. Next to stabbing a woman dead 
is to talk about her virtue; and if the public suppose that 
in order to interpret these letters | must refer to a vulgar, 
physical gross indignity, then they are living on a plane 
where I do not live. You must remember that | was aware 
that in audition to the trouble involving my name, Mr. Til- 
ton had also, in fits of jealousy, accused his wife of criminal 
intercourse with several gentlemen, of whom I was not one, 
and bad asserted inthe presence of witnesses that all her 
children, except the first, were the children of those gentle- 
men respectively; in his decent moods he was very anxious 
to have such accusations unknown to the world; the mere 
rumor of them would cast an ineffaceable blight upon his 
children. Nothing would have induced me to make this ex- 
planation, but that Mr. Tilton has deliberately chosen to cast 
a blight of precisely the same kind upon those very children 
by his subsequent course; and all that is left to me is the 
power to speak of this abominable accusation with the scorn 
which such a horrible falsehood deserves. 

(). You can vefer to some points which have already been 
considered, for a moment—*‘ I have astrange feeling upon me 
that lam spending my last Sunday and preaching my last ser- 
mon.’’ Do you refer tothe same condition of health and mind 
that you have described? A. Il refer to the fact, simply that 
that was my state of mind during this great trouble, although 
if you were to collect all the language | have used at various 
times it might produce an impression that I had wallowed 
ina seaof unparalleled distress. I have had stormy days, 
and have suffered more from this than probably all other 
causesin my life put together. Yet, taking the four years 
together, [ have had more religious peace and more pro- 
found insight into the wants and sufferings of men since I 
have become acquainted with trouble and despair. I have 
had an experience in the higher regions of Christian iife that 
is worth all the sorrow and suffering that 1 have had to go 
through to get to it. 


(). ls it or not true that in the course of these matters Mr. 
Tilton expressed a strong desire that the secrets of his fam- 
ily should not be known? A. Always; at least that was his 
mood, except when hw fell into a strange mania at times. 
There were times in which it was very evident that he per- 
fectly longed to be obliged to bring out or to have somebody 
bring out a scandalous story on his family in order that he 
might have his credit with the world as to be so magnani- 
mous az still to stay at home and live with bis wife. 

(). You say, *“*‘My mind is clear. I am not in haste. I 
shall write for the public a statement that will bear the light 
of the judgment day?’ A. I have done it. 

(. You didn’t do it, however, then. Had you any present 
purpose of doingitthen? A. I thought a good many times 
that I had better sit down before my memory failed me 
and make a memorandum of the course of events and the 
reasons of my conduct. But I wasso busy I could not do it. 
and every year it became less possible. 


(). Here comes aclause in which you express a profound 
confidence in Moulton’s fidelity; does that currectly repre- 
sent your own feelings? A. It does, although Mr. Moulton 
was not the man that I should select as an ideal man; I 
thought that in that one particular, fidelity to friends, he was 
the most remarkable man I ever met by the amount of time 
he was willing to give, by the amount of anxiety he was will- 
ing to encounter, by the doing of work which I suppose is 
more agreeable to him than to me—that is, of seeing differ- 
ent parties, and of ferreting out stories and running things 
back to their source, which | utterly abhor in social relations, 
and consequently trying to keep me in good heart, and pre- 
senting to me the best sides of Tilton’s character, which he 
never failed to do. When | brought to Moulton what seemed 
to be the bad and treacherous things I learned of Tilton, he 
said, *‘ Don't believe a word of such things; I will make in- 
quiries;’’ and the next time I would see him he would have 
a plausible explanation of the whole thing, and I felt as 
though it was no usw to attack Tilton; that he shed every 
arrow that was aimed against him. I have said this not only 
in reference to the impressions he produced upon me, but 





until the time of the Council | was in an abiding faith of Mr. 
Moulton’s truth; until the reply of Mr. Tilton to Bacon’s 
letters | never had a suspicion of his good faith, and of the 
sincerity with which he was dealing with me, and when that 
letter was published, and Mr. Moulton on my visiting him 
in reference to it proposed no counter operation—no docu- 
ments, no help—I was staggered, and when Tilton subse- 
quently published his statement, after he came to this com- 
mittee, when that came out | never beard a word from Moul- 
ton; he never sent for me nor visited me, nor did a thing. 
I waited for him to say or do something; for | had said to 





| distinctly you have got to choose between Tilton’s statement 








Moulton within the last year, ‘‘As things are coming, you 
‘never are going to manage Tilton; he is goiag to manage 
-you.”’ I have said to him once or twice, ‘* Moulton, Tilton 
| is longer headed than you are, and he has oytwitted you;”’ 


ct of Mrs. Tilton? A. I refer to the complaints he ay, 





and mine.”’ He said, ‘‘ There never will be a time, for I shall 


stand by you tothe death.’’ He said that to me in the last 
conversation I had with him. 

(). In view of all that has happened, what is your present 
feeling as tothe conduct of Mvulton—his sincerity? A. I 
have no views to express. 

(). In case of an issue between Tilton and yourself, now, 
in this published issue, which exists between you and Til- 
ton? A. | have no expectation of help from Moulton. 

(). Has Moulton any secret of yours in paper, in document, 
or in knowledge of any act of yours that you would not have 
see the light in this house? A. Not that | am aware of. 

(). Have you any doubt? A. | have none. 

(). Do you now call upon him to produce all that he has 
and tell all he knows? A. I do. 

By Mr.Cleveland—Q. Have you reason,in the light of recent 
disclosures, to doubt his fidelity to you during those four 
years? A. The impression made by him during the four 
years of friendship and fidelity was so strong that my pres- 
ent surprise and indignation do not seem tv rubitout. | 
am in that kind of divided consciousness that | was in re- 
spect to Elizabeth Tilton—that she was a saint and chief of 
sinners—and Mr. Moulton’s hold upon my cunfidence was 80 
great that all that has come now affects me as a dream. 

By Mr. Winslow: 

(). In your letter of February 5, 1872, you speak of the 
possibility of a ruinous defense of you breaking out; how 
could there be any ruinous defense of you? A. A defense of 
me conducted by ignorant people, full of church zeal and per- 
sonal, partisan feeling, knowing nothing of the facts, and 
compelling this whole avalanche of mud to descend upon the 
community, might have been ruinous; I think now as I[ then 
felt. 

Q. It would be at least injurious? A. Where you would 
say injurious, | would say ruinous. 

«). You speak of remorse, fear and despair? A. I suppose 
I felt them all; whether I was justified in so feeling is a ques- 
tion; when I lived in Indianapolis there was an old lawyer 
there named Calvin Fletcher, a New England man of large 
brain, who stood at the head of the bar; he was a Methodist, 
Christian man; he took a peculiar fancy to me, and he used 
to come and see me often when | was a young minister, and 
I would see him a great deal. He would make many admir- 
able suggestions, one of which was that he never admitted 
anybody was to blame except the party who uttered the com- 
plaint. Says he: “I hold myself responsible for having 
everybody do right by me, and if they do not do right it is 
because | do not do my duty. And now,”’ said he, ‘in 
preaching during your life, do you take blame upon yourself, 
and don’t you be scolding your church and blaming every- 
body. itis your bnsiness to see that your folks are right.’ 
Well, it sank down into my heart, and became a spring of in- 
fluence from that day tothis. If my prayer-meetings do not 
go right itis my fault. If the people do not come to church, 
lam the one to blame for their not coming. If things go 
wrong in my family | tind the reason in myself. I have fore- 
seen quarrels in the church, and if | had left them alone they 
would burst and break out; but acting under the advice thus 
given, and doing my own duty, I have had no difficulty in my 
church. 

Q. An anonymous letter to the the committee, from a free 
lover, says that you bavea reservation in your philosophy 
which would enable you to say “1 had no wrong conduct or 
relations with rs. Tilton,’’ having in your own mind a be- 
lief that what you are charged with doing wasright. What 
are your ideas on this subject? A. 1 am not versed in the 
philosophy and casuistry of free love. I stand on the New- 
England doctrine, in which | was brought up, that it is best 
for a man to have one wife, and that he stay by her, and that 
he do not meddle with his neighbors’ wives. I abhor every 
manifestation of the free love-doctrine that I have seen in 
theory, and [ abhor every advocate of the free-love doctrine 
that I have known. 

Q. Did you ever know anybody who took hold of it gseri- 
ously who was not ruined by it? A. No, sir; provided they 
were susceptible of ruin. I have had women write to me 
that if 1 did not send them $10 they were ruined, and 
I wrote in reply that they were ruined before. 

Q. You speak about having sent Mrs. Tilton a copy of 
books. Was that an act of courtesy specially to her? A. 
No; I gave them out to friends. When one book would come 
out I would give a copy toa friend, and so on. I have not 
been a great distributer of my own books—only in cases 
where it would be a real pleasure, and from an intimation 
that it would be so. 

Q. Are you clear in your recollection that you never met 
the Woodhulls more than three times? A. I am perfectly 
clear—that is, to speak to them. , 


(). State the time and places?* A. On one occasion I was 
walking with Mr. Moulton in the general direction of Til- 
ton’s house, when he said that Mrs. Woodhull was going to 
be there. Iat first hesitated, and he said: ‘Come in and 
just see her.”’ I said: ** Very well.’’ I went in, and after 
some conversation down in the parlors, | went up-stairs into 
this famous boudoir room, where she sat waiting, and, like a 
spider to a fly, she rushed to me on my entrance and reached 
out both her hands, with the utmost earnestness, and said 
how rejoiced she was to see me. I talked with her about five 
minutes, and then went down-stairs. My second interview 
with her was on one occasion when I had been with some 
twenty or thirty gentlemen to look at the warehouse estab- 
lishment of Woodruff & Robinson. We were on the steamer 
that had been chartered for the occasion; and when I came 
up Moulton said, ‘‘ Come with me to town.’’ He never told 
me there was to be any company. WhenI came there I 
learned there was to be something in New York in the even- 
ing, and that there were to be there a number of literary 
ladies, among whom was Mrs. Woodhull. 1 was placed at the 
head of the table, near Mrs. Moulton, I think on her left. 
Mrs. Woodhull was next to me, or else she was first and I 
was next; I do not remember which. At that table she 
scarcely deigned to speak tome, Iladdressed a few words to 
her, for politeness’ sake, during the dinner, but there was no 
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sort of enthusiasm between us. My third and last interview 
was at Moulton’s house. She had addressed to me a threaten- 
ing letter, saying that she would open all the scandal if I did 
not preside at Steinway Hall, and in reply to that Mr. Moul- 
ton advised that instead of answering her letter I should see 
her and say without witnesses what I had to say. She brought 
with her her great subject. It was in type, and my policy 
was to let her talk and to say little, which I did, and she 
went on saying, ‘‘ You know you believe so and so,” and I 
said nothing, and so on, from point to point, until I said, at 
last, ‘‘ Mrs. Woodhull, I do not understand your views. I 
have never read them thoroughly. As far as I do understand 
them, I do not believe in them, and, though I am in favor of 
free discussion, yet presiding at meetings is a thing I seldom 
do for anybody, and I shall not do it for you, because I am 
not in sympathy with your movement.’ 

Q. Has Mrs. Woodhull any letters of yours in her posses- 
sion? A. Two, I-suppose, unless she has sold them. 

(). Upon what subject? A. She inclosgd a letter to me 
with one from my sister, Mrs. Isabella Hooker, inviting me 
to be present at the Suffrage Convention at Washington. ‘To 
that letter I replied briefly in the negative, but made a few 
statements in respect to my ideas of women’s voting. The 
other letter was just before her scandalous publication. She 
wrote to me a whining Jetter saying that her reformatory 
movements had brought upon her such odium that she could 
not procure lodgings in New York, and that she had been 
turned out of the Gilsey House, I think, and asking me in a 
very significant way to interpose my influence or some other 
relief for her. To that letter I replied very briefly, saying I 
regretted when anybody suffered persecution for the advo- 
cacy of their sincere views, but that | must decline interfer- 
ence, — | 

By Mr. Claflin—These are two letters, the signatures of 
which she showed to Mr. Bowen and myself. [t was reported 
that by these letters you were to be sunk forty thousand 
fathoms deep. I told Bowen before I went there that | 
knew of the existence of these letters, and that was all they 
contained. Bowen made the journey clear down from Con- 
necticut on purpose to go up there. 


By Mr. Winslow—Did you ever meet her at Tilton’s? A. 
The first time | saw her was at Tilton’s. 

®. Did you ever meet her there at any other time? A. 
Not that | recall. If | saw her lam perfectly sure [ would 
know it. I remember her well on account of the transcend- 
ent description I had heard of herand because of Mrs. Hook- 
er’s feelings toward her. Mrs. Hooker regarded her as Joan 
of Arc would a vision of the Virgin Mary, and when | went 
to see her | went with great expectations, saying to myself, 
‘Here is this woman, who is lauded everywhere, and must 
be a power to rise to the head.”’ 

By Mr. Winslow—Can you tell us what became of Mrs. 
Woodhull’s threatening letter? A. Mr. Moulton opened it. 

(). INow, as to what occurred in your library and in his 
bedchamber—I refer to the occasions in which he said you 
touched his wife’s ankle, and were found with a flushed face 
in the bedchamber of his house? A. I do emphatically deny 
that either of these sceney ever occurred. 

By Mr. White—Q. In one part of your statement you say that 
in December, 1870, you heard of many immoralities of Mr. Til- 
ton, and that you believed in their existence. [nalaterpart of 
your statement you say that you had been subsequently de 
ceived into a belief that Mr. Tilton was not in fault in respect 
to his moral conduct. How do you reconcile these two state- 
ments? A. Because when the matter came to me from Mr. 
Bowen, and through the visit of Tilton’s family, | was under 
the full persuasion of the truth of these things. One of the very 
first things to which Mr. Moulton and Mr. Tilton bad addressed 
themselves was to disabuse my mind of this belief concern- 
ing Mr. Tilton’s moral conduct. Tilton alluded to the sub- 
ject of his own purity with circumstantial and historical 
statements, and Moulton’s conduct specially tended to con- 
vince me that all the allegations against Mr. Tilton respect- 
ing such matters were false. 

(). Did you admit at any time to Mr. Moulton or Mr. Til- 
ton, or to any other person, that you had ever bad any rela- 
tions with Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, or ever committed any 
act to or with her, or said any word to her, which would ve 
unfit for a Christian man to hold, do, or say with the wife of 
his friend, or for a father to hold, do, or say with his daugh- 
ter, or a brother with his sister—did you ever admit this in 
any form or in any words? A. Never. 

By Mr. Tracy—Q. Did you ever, in fact, hold any such re- 
lations, doany such act, or utter any such word? A. Never. 

By Mr. Cleveland—Q. In your statement you have alluded 
to one payment of $%5,000—have you furnished any other 
money to those parties? A. I have furnished at least $2,000 
besides the 35,000. 

(). To whom did you pay thatmoney? A. To Mr. Moulton. 

Q. In various sums? A. In various sums, partly in cash 
and partly in checks. 

Q. Have you any of those checks? A. I have several. I 
don’t remember how many. 

Q. Where are they? A. I have some of them here; one of 
June 23, 1871, drawn onthe Mechanics’ Bank, to the order 
of Frank Moulton, and indorsed in his handwriting; and one 
of Nov. 10,1871, payable to the order of Frank Moulton, and 
indorsed in his handwriting; and one of May 29, 1872, to the 
order of F. D. Moulton, and also indorsed in his handwriting. 
Each of these that are marked “‘ for deposit ’’ across the face 
have been paid. 

Q. As nearly as you can recollect, how much money went 
into the hands of Mr. Moulton? A. I should say | have paid 
87,000. 

Q. To what use did you suppose that money was to be ap- 
propriated? A. I supposed that it was to be appropriated 
to extricate Mr. Tilton from his difficulties in some way. 

Q. You did not stop to inquire how or why? A. Moulton 
sometimes sent me a note saying, ‘‘I wish you would send 
me your check,”’ forso much. 

©. Did you usually respond to the demands of Mr. Moul- 
ton for money during those months? A. I always did. 

Q. Under what circumstances did you come to pay the 
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$5,000 in one sum? A. Because it was represented to me 
that the whole difficulty could be now settled by that amount 
of money, which would put the affairs of the Golden Age on 
a secure footing; that they would be able to go right on, and 
that, with the going on of them, the safety of Tilton would 
be assured, and that would be the settlement of the whole 
thing. It was to save Tilton pecuniarily. 


(). Were there any documents shown to you by Moulton? 
What did he show you before you made the payments? A. 
It was the result of intimations and general statements, and 
I finally said to him, ‘‘ 1 am willing to pay %5,000."’ T caine to 
doitin this way: There was a discussion about that paper. 
Moulton was constantly advancing money, as he said to me, 
to help Tilton. The paper was needy. One evening! was at 
his house. We were alone together in the back parlor, and 
Moulton took out of his pocket a letter from ——. It was 
read to me, in which the writer mentioned con- 
tributions which the writer had made to Theodore. 
I understeod from him that the writer of this letter 
had given him some thousands of dollars down in 
cash, and then taking out two time checks or drafts, which 
as I recollect, were on bluish paper—although | am not sure 
of that. There were two checks, each of them amounting to 
one or two thousand dollars more, and I should think it 
amounted in all to about six thousand dollars, although my 
memory about quantities and figures is te be taken with 
great allowance, but it producedthe impression in me that 
the writer had given him one or two thousand dollars in cash 
down, and, as the writer explained in his letter, it was not 
convenient to give the balance in money at that time, but, 
that the writer had drawn time drafts which would be just 
as useful to him as money, and Moulton slapped the table and 
said: ‘That is what I call friendship; ’*’ and I was stupid 
and said, ‘* Yes, it was.’’ Afterward, when I got home, and 
thinking about it iu the morning—‘t Why,” said [, ** what a 
fool! I never dreamed what he meant.’’ Then I went to 
him and said tohim, *‘lam willing to make a contribution 
and put the thing beyond a controversy.’ Well, he said 
something like this: ‘* That he thought it would be the best 
investment that ever [f made in my life.” IL then went to the 
savings bank and puta mortgage of $5,000 on my house, I 
took a check which was given me by the bank’s lawyer and 
put it into the bank, and on Voulton’s suggestion that it 
would be better than to have a check drawn to bis order, I[ 
drew the money in #500 or $1,000 bills, | have forgotten 
which, but I know that they were large, for 1 carried the roll 
in my hand, and these 1 gave into his hands. From time to 
time he spoke in the most glowing terms, and said that he 
was feeding it out to Theodore, and he said that at the time 
of the first installment he gave Theodore $500 at once, and 
that he sent with it a promissory note for Theodore to sign, 
but that Theodore did uot sign it, and sent it back to him, 
saying that he saw no prospect in the end of paying loans, 
and that he could not honorably, therefore, acccept them and 
refused to sign any note, and J/oulton laughed significantly, 
and said that Tilton subsequently took the money without 
giving any note. 

(). Did you receive any note of security whatever, or evi- 
dence of debt from Mr. Moulton, or has there been any offer 
to return the money to you? A. Nothing of the kind; it wae 
never expected to be returned by either party. 

(). Has Moulton said anything to you about money ina 
comparatively recent period? A. About the time of the pub- 
lication of the Bacon letter I think 1 had been given to un- 
derstand that he had offered #5.000 in gold to Tilton if he 
would not publish that letter, and at the then stage of affairs 
Moulton felt profoundly that Tilton could not come out with 
a disclosure of all this matter without leaving Moulton in an 
awkward position, and that he offered $5,000 in gold if Tilton 
would not publish that letter. It led to some little conversd- 
tion about a supply of money, and he said that I had better 
give him my whole fortune than have Tilton go on in his 
course, 

©. That you had better give your whole fortune to Mr. 
Tilton? A. Yes, rather than have Tilton go into this fight. 

(). Was that before or after the publication of the Bacon 
letter? A. I can’t be certain about that, it was about that 
time. 

©. Did Mr. Moulton ever question you in regard to this 
matter, whether you had ever spoken on that to any one, or 
expressed any anxiety in your mind about it? A. He did, 
not many weeks ago, among the last interviews | had with 
him. 

(). Since the publication of that Bacon letter? A. Yes, I 
think it was on the Sabbath day after the appointment of 
this committee. I preached but once on that day, and on the 
afternoon of that day he saw me, and said to me in a con- 
versation: ‘‘You have never mentioned about that five 
thousand dollars.’’ I said, yes, ] had to one or two persons, 
I mentioned it to Oliver Johnson for one, because he was 
saying something to me one day about what some of ‘Tilton’s 
friends were saying, and Lincidently mentioned that to him, 
which he ne,er repeated, | suppose, to anybody. Moul- 
ton said, *‘] will never admit that, I shall deny it always.,”’ 


(). Have you any objections to state what 4. ilton’s friends ; 


were saying to Oliver Johnson and others; what did Oliver 
Johnson say to you? A. On one occasion he reported to me 
that amoug the friends of Tilton he had heard reprcaches 
made against me, thet | neither was endeavoring to help 
Theodore in reputation or in any other way, and that the 
expression was this, that I had been the instrument of his 
being thrown off the track in life, «nd that | would not re- 
instate him. I replied in substance that so far as reputation 
was concerned | not only longed and tried to do what | could 
for Tilton, but that his association with the Woodhull was 
fatal to him, and I could not make any head againstit. And 
with regard to the other, I said to him that [ had been 
willing to help him materially, and that recently | paid 35,000 | 
to him. | 
(). Did you see and have a conversation with Tilton soon 
after the payment of che 85,000? A. On the Sunday morning | 
following the payment of the 45,000, as | was going to church | 





jn the morning, | met Mr Tilton standing right opposite the . 


house. He put his arm through mine, and was in the most 
beatific mood. While walking along down to the church, 
he was talking all the way of grace, mercy and peace, to me, 
and at that time, I recollect thinking that 45,000 is very 
mollifying. 

By Mr. Claflin—Q. Did you at any time receive the note 
which the committee have in evidence, as follows: 

H. W. B.: 

Grace, mercy and peace. mi Be 
SunDAY MORNING. 

A. Yes. He sent it on Sunday morning by his wife, who 
laid it on my pulpit-stand. 

Mr. Cleveland—(). If your mortgage was dated about May 
1, 1873, the money, of course, was paid to Mr. Moulton after 
your mortgage was made? A. Yes,sir. [did not keep the 
money an hour. I| went withit directly from the Mechanics’ 
Bank, where I drew it, and put it into Moulton’s hands on 
the same day, and within a few hours. 

Q. At his house? A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you have trouble with Mr. Tilton during the latter 
part of that month; before the Ist of June, 1873? A. I do 
not know the months in which I have not had trouble with 
him; but he made « special outburst at the end of the month 
of May, 1873, on account of the publication of the tripartite 
agreement which led to my letter to Moulton, June 1, 1873. 

(). Here is a letter dated May 1, 1874,in which Tilton refers 
to some story of Carpenter about your offering money. Did 
yon receive that letter? A. I did, sir. It was a magnificent 
humbug. I know that Mr. Tilton knew that he had been 
tinkling my gold in his pockets for months ‘and years, and he 
wrote that letter to be published for a sham and mask. 

(). What did you understand by Carpenter's relations to 
the money matter? A. My first knowledge of Mr. Carpenter 
was that he was putting his nose into this business which did 
not concern him. That was also Mr. Moulton’s impression. 
Lasked Moulton one day, ‘*‘ What under the sun is Carpenter 
doing around here, and meddling with this matter?” He 
summarily damned him, and represented him as a good- 
natured and well-meaning busybody. I suggested why 
didn’t he tell him distinctly that Wis presence was not 
wanted. He said: ‘* Well, he serves us some useful purposes. 

When we hear of things going on in the clubs or any place in 
New York, we put Carpenter on the track, and he fetches al] 
the rumors, and so we use him to find out what we could not 
get otherwise.”’ And I did find that he riot only did that, but 
that Mr. Carpenter was one of those good-natured men whose 
philanthropy exhibited itself in trying to settle quarrels and 
difficulties by picking up everything he could hear gaid by. 
for, or against a man, and carrying it to the parties where it 
would do the most harm possible. He was a kind of genial, 
good-natured fool; and in all this matter he has been a too] 
mere than a helper. He has never once done anything ex- 
cept in the kindest way, and never once did anything in the 
whole of this matter, from beginning to end, that was not a 
stupid blunder. [ made up my mind from the beginning that 
as I was silent to everybody in this matter, I would be 
especially silent to him, Carpenter. I recollect but oneinter- 
view with him that had any particular significance. He 
came to see me once when the council was in session, and 
our document was published. There was a phrase 
introduced into it that Tilton thought pointed to him, 
and Tilton that night was in a bonfire flame, and walked up 
and down the street with Moulton. I was in at Freeland’s, 
and in comes Carpenter, with his dark and mysterious eyes. 
He sat down on the sofa, and in a kind of sepulchral whisper 
told me of some matters. Says I, ** That is all nonsense;”’ 
that it meant ——, and ,and Carpenter was rejoiced to 
hear it, and then went out. On another occasion he came to 
me and, in a great glow of benevolence, said there was to be 
a newspaper established in New York, and that I was totake 
the editorship of it, anda half million was to be raised al- 
most by the tap of adrum. I was greatly amused, but said 
to him, gravely: ** Well, Carpenter, if I should ever leave 
the pulpit I think it very likely I should go into journalism. 
[It would be more natural to me than anything else.”’ That 
was the amount of that conversation. One other conversa- 
tion IT have some recollection of,in April, and that was 
when Mr. Moulton had a plan on foot to buy the Golden Age 
of Tilton, and send him to Europe, and Carpenter came in 
and talked with me about it. I recollect very distinctly that 
conversation; my eyes were beginning to be enlightened. 
My education was beginning to tell on me alittle, and I said 
to Mr. Carpenter, distinctiy: ‘‘ Mr. Carpenter, that is a mat- 
ter which I can have nothing to do with. Idon’t know but 
that if Tilton wishes to go to Europe with his family and live 
there for some time, that his friends would be willing to 
raise that amount of money; but that isa matter you must 
talk with somebody else, and not with me.”’ 





(). Did you say thatif Tilton printed his documents you 
would never ascend that pulpit again? A. I never said that, 
and I shoald never talk about the thing with such a weak 
man as he. 

(), Who introduced the subject of going to Europe when 
Carpenter came to see you? A. He did. 

(). In the statement which you have made and the letters 
you have published you express great agitation, sorrow and 
suffering, even to anguish. How do you reconcile that with 
the toue of vour public ministration, and with the declara- 
tions of peace and trust which have fallen from you from 
time to time in the lecture-room? A. 1 explain it in pre- 
cisely the same way as I do the words of Paul, who said that 
he died deaths daily, that he was the offscouring of the earth 
—having the care of all the churches—and yet, with ail this 
burden on his mind, he described himself as living in 
the most transcendent religious peace and joy that stands 








,on record in human literature. ‘‘Godly sorrow worketh 
_joy.’’ The first effect of these troubles to me was most an- 


guishful and depressing, and oftentimes I lay in them even 
as a ship heaves on the sea in times of calm, when she can 


/' make no progress and yet cannot lie still. But after a little 


came the reaction, and by the power of the Holy Ghost my 
mind was lifted above these things, and | said to myself, **It 
is my business 486 man and minister w live the doctrines 4 
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have been preaching.’ I have always been telling people 
how to manage sorrow, and telling men how to bear up under 
their troubles. I determined that [ would not flinch, whine 
or sitdown. I would stand up, and I did not care how much 
the Lord piled onme. I believed He would not put on me 
more than I could bear, if I rose to it, and I took work when- 
ever it offered, and [ went through the work and grew strong 
uncer it, and at intervals had experiences of peace and of 
resignation and of divine comfort which | had never known 
before in all my life. And, in the retrospect of all this trou- 
ble, I can say truly that 1am better capable of interpreting 
the comfort of the Word of God to the sorrowing heart than 
ever I should have been if I had not passed through this dis- 
cipline. I have lost children; I have lost brothers; I have 
had many friends who have died and some who would not 
die—and yet under all this | haye never been more sustained 
than 1 have in this. 

Q. Notwithstanding your great suffering during the last 
four years, do you feel that your health or powers for labor 
aud usefulness are impaired? A. Il work because I like 
work. I worked because my whole soul was saying to 
me: **Go forward and preach.’’ I never measured how long 
the shadow was of my life. I never put a question to myself 
once whether 1 was higher or lower than other Christian 
ministers. To be called the first preacher in America or the 
world is only throwing a shadow at me. I have but one feel- 
ing about this, and that is just as long as | live every particle 
of strength, and imagination, and feeling, and reason, and 
body and soul, | give to my country and to my kind, and 
that is all the ambition | have. I never had better health 
than I have to-day. Ido not think the machinery is worn 
out yet, and I do not propose to be idie, and [ shall do again 
what I did in the beginning of my life. I never asked any- 
body for permission to work—lI shall not ask anybody now. 
The channels I am working in may flow here or there,.but I 
propose to work fifteen years yet. 


THR,CHARG E OF BLACKMAIL. 


A reporter of the Herald, who met Mr. Tilton on the Fulton ferry boat 
laet evening, asked him what he thought of Mr. Beecher’s charge of 
blackmail. 

‘‘i think,”’ replied Mr. Tilton, “that probably nowhere else in the 
civilized world was there amore dastardly act committed than yesterday 
—no, not by any member of the human race—than Henry Ward Beecher’s 
attack on Frank Moulton as a blackmailer. Mr. Moulton is rich enough 
to pay Mr. Beecher’s salary as a bagatelle. He is, morcover, the most 
fait ful friend that Mr. Beecher ever had, or ever will have again, though 
he should live to be a hundred years old. Frank Moulton’s services to 
that man—the way he has put a shield over him and guarded him, year 
by year, for the last four years, from the exposnre of his guilty secret— 
the zeal and care with which he has striven to keep public ruin from 
overtaking him in the pulpit and disgrace from shadowing his children 
and grandchildren—services like these are rarely rendered by one man to 
another, and I know of no mstance of such baseness or ingratitude as 
the desperate minister of Plymouth Church has exhibited in thus 
striking a man whose shoe latchet he is unworthy to unloose. I eare 
nothing for this pitiful pretext of blackmail, except so far as it affects 
Mr. Moulton—if it can affect him at all, which it will not, for he is too 
proud a man to be wounded by such a stab—he will simply be filled with 
scorn. SofarasI myself am concerned, the only money which I know 
of Mr. Beecher’s paying is in a case which is one of the many proofs of 
his guilt. A young girl, a servant in my house, overheard, four years ago, 
a conversation between Mrs. Tilton and me concerning her intimacy 
with Mr. Beecher. This conversation was repeated by the listener to 
the family relatives and to some friends. Ler disposition to repeat the 
story was dangerous for the actors in it, and accordingly it was deemed 
best to send her to the West to boarding-school. She remained there 
three years, and the bills were paid by Mr. Beecher. Perhaps he regards 
this as blackmail. As to his contributing money to the Gulden Age, it 
is the first time that any person connected with the Golden Age has ever 
heard of it. If the capital of that paper, which a number of friends 
made up, contained a secret and silent contribution from Henry Ward 
Beecher, the knowledge of that fact was carefully withheid from me and 
mv associates in that journal. If Mr, Beecher did contribute this money 
unbeknown to me, and if he procured it by a mortgage on his house, or 
in apy other difficult way, then this fact alone, without any other evi 
dence added, is enough to convict him of every charge that I have 
made. Mr. Beecher’s crime against me and mine was enough of a sin 
to answer for; but in adding to this baseness his audacious and desperate 
attacks on Mr. Moulton and Mr. Carpenter as blackmailers, to say nothing 
of myself, whom he includes in the accusation, he bids fair to sink as 
low as he once stood high.”’ 
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TILTON’S ANSWER TO BEECHER. 

Mr. Tilton has promised to make a reply to Mr. Beecher after Mr. 
Moulton has spoken. It will be found, however, that the outline of that 
reply is given below. It was communicated to a friend of Mr. Tiltou’s 
on Sunday for publication, and is in every line indorsed by Mr. Tilton as 
his answer to the defense of the Plymonth’pastor. It attacks some of 
the incidental details of Mr, Beecher’s statement, and only renders it 
more impera ive that Mr. Monlton should explain .what Mr. Tilton 
alleges he is entirely ignorant of : 

“Mrs.Tilton did not make her confession as Mr, Beecher states it. She 
made it July 3, 1870. She was not sick or feeble; she wis in perfec! 
robust health. She had been five weeks in the country: no ] 
her home, no one expected her. Within one hour after she came int 
the house she entered Mr. Tilton’s room and mace a fall, clean confes- 
sion. No conversation called it out: no allusion had been made to the 
subject of the confession. Up to that hour Mr. Tilton had no suspicion 
of anything wrong between his wife and Mr 
months before the time named hy Mr. Beecher. 
feesion was not the ein committed, but the wretchedness and degrada- 
tion arising from the deception practiced. 
to the mother (Mrs. Morse) and to others whose names are mentioned. 


seec’ser, and this was six 


iam 


The ground of the con- 


The confession was re peated 


“Mr. Tilton denies that he went to Mr. Beecher to hive him interecd: 
with Bowen. There was no need o§any intercession, The scene in the 
locked chamber wa: on the 30th December. Five days before Tilton 
had made with Bowen two contracts, each running for five years. By 


the one he was to edit the U/on, by the other he was to correspond for 
the Independent, the salary in each case to be $5,000 a year. The day 


after (December 31) the apology was given Tilton received from Bowen 
a letter breaking his contracts ani Mr. Beecher did the deed, 

‘Tilton pronounces Mr. Beecher’s account of his remorse as a simp! 
abeurdity. If Mr. Tilton ‘condoned his wife’s fan!',” there was a fauli 
to be condonel. That word applies to but one wrong. Why should Mr 
Beecher live on the ‘ragged edge of remorse’ for three and a half years 
for advice vivel tbat was nol followed’ Why should he have yours 
sorrow for breaking up a home which wae not broken up, as Mrs Til 


ton’s letters clearly show y 
*“ The quotations from Mr. Beecher’s letters are acknowledged to bi 
correct extracts, But two variations are pointed oul, and theee are jin- 
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material. In each case the whole letter does Mr. Beecher more damage 
than the extract. 

‘** The printed letters of Mrs. Tilton cover the whole time from 1868 on- 
ward, during which Mrs. Tilton was alleged to suffer from the neglect 
and cruel treatmentof her husband. The letters are mere specimens of 
love and affection which Mrs. Tilton professed to her husband. They 
were preserved by herself, both those sent and those received. They are 
full 500 in number, most of them long letters, covering three pages, and 
occupying a period from 1866 to the confession. Those not printed are 
equally full and gushing. 

‘*“When Mrs. Moree received her danghter’s confession she said: 
‘Elizabeth, now look out for a divorce.’ This idea haunted the 
mother, and from that grave attacks were made on Mr. Tilton’s character. 

‘** The trial of Mr. Beecher by a committee of his own choosing is simply 
afarce, The result was foreshadowed at the start. Not many men 
would be convicted in our courts if the accused selected his own judge 
and jury, shut out the accuser, and made the cross-examination a mere 
excuse for filling the chinks and straightening out thegestimony, Mr. 
Tilton’s statement is the complaint. Mr. Beecher’s defense is the 
answer. Nowcomes the trial and the proof. Moulton must now speak. 
He must come to the front. He can no longer keep silence. There will 
be no backward steps taken. Compromise is out of the question. Mr. 
Beecher’s savage attack on the best friend he ever had makes private 
settlement impossible. A few days will decide the course of action.’— 
N. Y. Hera'd. 


INTERVIEW WITH MOULTON. 


A gentleman who saw Mr. Moulton at Ipswich, Mass., yesterday, sent 
the following dispatch to the Brooklyn Argus; 





Ipswicu, Mags., August 17, 1874. 

Frank Moulton has at last spoken in regard to the situation. He says 
he has digested Mr. Beecher’s statement with regard to the blackmail- 
ing charge. He is much struck with it, and speaking on this point 
said, with great emphasis, ‘* There is no blackmail about it. Every 
thing in connection with money matters in this case can be explained 
staisfactorily to everybody.” 

Mr. Moulton still declares that his course has been an entirely 
honorable one, and he proposes that it shall continue so to the 
end. His attention was called by your correspondent to a portion 
of Mr. Beecher’s cross-examination where Mr. Beecher says: ‘‘ He 
would not carve a cabbage unless he could eteal on it from behind 
and do it by device.” When this was read, Mr. Moulton 
smiled and said: ‘‘l will reply to that by withholding criti- 
cism of his (Mr. Beecher’s) method of telling the truth without 
guilt. I have decided upon my future course, and shall strictly adhere 
to the plan I have adopted. What that plan is no human being but my- 
self knows. This has been a very difficult case for me to manage up to 
the present time, but the difficulty is now all over.” 

With regard to making public any future statement, he adheres to his 
determination as set forth in his siatement to the Investigating Com- 
mittee on Monday last. But he adds that any charges that affect his 
honor will call from him such an explanation as will effectually wipe out 
any stain that anybody may seek to attach to his name. Mr. Moulton 
read Mr. Halliday’s statement, ana remarked, ‘*‘ That doesn’t show much 
animosity on my part toward Mr, Beecher, does it?” 

Mr. Moulton closed the interview by stating that this was the last 
time he should spesk on this topic while he remained away from Brook- 
lyn. “* WhenI get ready to be interviewed,"’ said Mr, Moulton, “the 
interviewers will be busy enough.’’ While fully appreciating the serious 
nature of this matter, Mr. Moulton appears perfectly calm and self- 
possessed, He is enjoying excellent health, 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


DE GARMO HALL. 


On Sunday evening, Aug.16, Miss Lillie de S. Wood delivered 
a discourse at the above-named hall, on the subject of ‘“‘Chas- 
tity.’’ [t was of the radical spiritualist order, and was listened 
towith marked attention and approbation bya large audience. 
The speaker stated that it was her first effort on the rostrum, 
but had no occasion to thus apologize for her performance. 
In it the grand personal rights of woman were boldly stated 
and defended, and a glorious future sketched for humanity, 
when they would be admitted. Her remarks were both argu- 
mentative and incisive, grave and humorous, and frequently 
elicited applause. Without condemning monogamy, she con- 
demned any system which legaily enforced it or any other 
special system upon mankind. Her motto was “ Freedom,” 
and freedom could not be enforced, but could only be ac- 
knowledged, by the world. The fair lecturer then dissected 
the gospels, and claimed an ally in the great Nazarene. Him- 
self a foundling—for be was not the son of Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary—be seemed to select those women for his fol- 
lowers who were least recognized by mankind. He exposed 
the beauties of his religion to the woman of Samaria, who 
had had five husbands, and who was living with a man who 
| was not her husband, and pre-eminently honored Mary Mag- 
dalene, because she loved much. 

After the lecture Mrs. Hall spoke for a considerable time, 
with good effect, following out and elaborating the line taken 
by the first speaker. In conclusion, Mr. Swackhammer in- 
formed the audience that Miss Wood Would again address 
them on the next Sunday evening, which announcement was 
received with merited applause. 

Weare glad to state that the regular morning addresses on 
Universology, by Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews, are well 
attended, and the attendance is rapidly increasing. <Ad.- 
vanced minds all over the Union are turning to the phi- 
lesopher of the States for information ou the subject, as is 
proved by the letters daily received by the Bureau of Cor- 
respondence, which is advertisedin the WREKLY. 








PERSONAL. 
W. F. Jamieson is now speaking in McLean and Lansing, 
N. ¥. In September he will hold another debate with Elder 
Miles Grant. Is engaged to return to Boston for the Sun- 


lectures in vicinity of Boston. 
| place, Boston, Mass. 


Address No. 9 Montgomery 





DR. H. P. FAIRFIELD 


Is engaged to epeak at Lake Pleasant Camp Meeting on 
Sunday, August 16. He will also speak for the First Spiritual 
Society In Springtield, Mass., at Liberty Hall, during the 
‘month of September, and in Putnam, Conn., during October. 
| Would make other engagements:. Address Greenwich Vil- 
| lage, Mass. 


days of October. Will receive applications for week-evening’ 
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Dr. L.K. CoONLEY his removed from Vineland to Newark, 
N. J. Office and residence No. 51 Academy street, where 
he will treat the sick daily and receive applications to lec- 
ture Sundays in New Jersey, New York or eisewhere in 
the vicinity. L. K. COONLEY, 


Tue Universal Association of Spiritualists, Primary Coun- 
cil No. 1 of Illinois, meets every Sunday at 3:30 Pp. M., at hall 
204 Van Buren street, corner of Franklin, Chicago. Free 
conference and free seats. 

H. AvuGcusta Wuires, Cor. Sec. 





WANTED by a Middle-aged Man, a Single Medium not over 
35,asacompanion. For particulars address Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D. C., Post Office. 





LAURA CuUPPY SMITH’S engagements are as follows: 
August, Manchester, New Hampshire and vicinity; Septem- 
ber, January and March, Boston; October, New Bedford, 
Mass. ; February, Salem, Mass. Societies desiring to engage 
her for the intervening months would do well to apply at 
once. Address, till further notice, 27 Milford street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 25 East Twenty-first street near Broadway 


The First Primary Council of Boston. of the U. A. of 
Spiritualists, have leaned the new ‘‘Parker Fraternity (lower) 
Hall,’’ corner of Berkly and Appleton streets, where they 
give lectures every Sunday afternoon and evening. 

Joun Harpy, Cor. Secretary. 





MAN IN EMBRYO. 

We have published in pamphlet form, with the above title, 
the oration in verse of John A. Jost, which was printed in 
our No. 187, of July 4. It makes a pamphlet of twenty 
pages, and it can be obtained from us here, or from John A, 
Jost, Ogden, Utah. Price 10 cents per copy. 





D. W. Hv. is now in the East, and will answer calls to 
lecture at any place. Address 871, Washington st., Boston. 


QUARTERLY CONVENTION. 

The third quarterly Convention for 1874 of the N. J. State 
Association of Spiritualists and Friends of Progress will be 
held in Hammonton on Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 29 and 
30. Three sessions each day. Hammonton is midway be- 
tween Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Fare from Phila- 
delphia less than $1; from New York, 83. The friends in 
Hammonton are noted for their liberality and the excellence 
and variety of their fruits. It is expected that tne Associa- 
tion will join in an excursion to Atlantic City on Aug. 31. 
Good Speakers will bein attendance. Subject: Spiritualism ; 
Its Relation to Science and Reform. All are invited. Those 
who propose attending the Convention and wish further par- 
ticulars, please address D. J. STANSBERY, Secy. 

Or L. K. COONLEY, Pres., Newark, N. J. 





MASS MEETING, 

There will be a mass meeting of Spiritualists, Free Re- 
ligionists and Liberalists, held under the auspices of the 
First Spiritual Society of 'l'erre Haute, Ind., at the Vigo Co. 
Fair Grounds, on the 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of August. 

The ground is pleasantly located, comprising twenty acres 
of a beautifully shaded grove, within two miles of the city, 
accessible from every direction by good roads, and from the 
city by railroad, and is bountifully supplied with good water 
and sheds and buildings adapted to the purposes of such a 
meeting. 

Dancing and other attractive and innocent amusements 
will be introduced. 

Board and lodging furnished at a nominal price on the 
ground, and every effort to interest all attending and to 
render them Comfortable will be made. 

All stands for refreshments will be controlled by and in 
the interest of the above society. 

Extra trains for the accommodation of those passing from 
and to.the grounds will be held in reserve Arrangements 
are also being made at this point by which those attending 
may reach the city at reduced rates; and it is hereby made 
a special request of the friends that they negotiate with the 
proper authorities at their respective points for reduced rail- 
road fare, and report the result at once to the undersigned, 
notice of which will be given to the public in due time. 

Speakers and mediums are particularly invited, and will 
receive due and proper attention. Such intending to be 
present will confer a favor by notifying the Secretary at 
once that timely notice thereof may be given. A full attend- 
ance and a good time is expected. Te all who can attend 
do so and they will be made welcome. 

By order of the Committee, 


ee oe ee ee 


R. W. Hume, Associate Editor of Woopnuny. & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY, is prepared to deliver lectures on Radical Sp‘ritu- 
alism, and on all the reforms of which it is the base. For 
further particulars, list of lectures, etc., address bex 3,791 
New York City. 


JAMES Hook, See. 


NELLIE L. 


DAvis will lecture in New York during 
August; in Bay City during September; in San Jose. 


California, 
December. 
Saiem, Mass. 


during November: in 
Permanent 


San Francisco during 


address, 255 Washington street, 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE SICK. 

Dr. R. P. Fellows, the renowned healer, is winning laurels 
by healing the sick through the agency of his Magnetized 
Powder. Persons of late Lave been cured by him who were 
considered hopeless, and, in fact, pronounced so by the most 
skillful physiciuns of the day. It is seldom such an un- 
broken tide of success attends any devotee of the healing 
art. li is an augury of proficiency in the science which Dr. 
I‘ellows may Well be proud of. Wewould say to those who 


are in @ low state of disease to consult him without further 
delay. is advice is invaluable, and is well worth the price 





of the powder, which is #1 per box. 


Address Vineland, N.J. 





—_— 
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MAGNETIC HEALING 


a 


INSTITUTE, 


314 EAST NINTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





This Institute, organized upon the combined principles of 


_ CLATIRVOYANCE, 


MAGNETISM and 


Makes a specialty of all those diseases, which, by the Medical Faculty, are usually considered incurable. 


PARALYSIS, 
SCROFULA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


DYSPEPSIA, 
EPILEPSY, 


MEDICINE, 


Among these may be mentionec 


CHOREA, 
NEURALGIA, 


CHRONIC DIARRHGA, 


Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, and especially 


BRIGHTS 


DISEASE, 


All Diseases Peculiar to Women. 


In this last class of complaints some of the most extraordinary discoveries have recently been made, which surmount the difieultic: 


stood in the way of their cure. ‘That terrible foe to human life, . 





ing parts and to slough off, leaving behind only a healing sore. 


The peculiar advantage which the practice at this Institution possesses over all others is, that in addition to all the 
Therapeutics and Remedial Agents, which the Faculty have, it also has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases through 


CANCER, 


Is also conquered by a very simple, but recently-discovered remedy, which by chemical action upon the diseased fungus causes it to se 


s that have heretofore 





parate from the surround- 


scientific knowledge of Medical 


CLAIRVOYANCE, 


As well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL AND SPIRITUAL MAGNETISM in all their various f orms. 


The Best Clairvoyants and Magnetic Operators are Always Employed. 


This combination of remedial means can safely be relied upon to cure every disease that has not already destroyed some vital inte 
y have failed in obtaining relief, he should not despair, but seek it from this, the 


ter how often the patient affected in chronic form ma 
all the various methods of cure can be combined. 


rnal organ. No mat- 
only Institution where 


In addition to the cure of disease, Clairvoyant consultations upon all kinds of business and upon all forms of sociai affairs can also be obtained. 
The very best of reference given to all who desire it, both as to disease and consultations. 


Reception hours from 9 a. M. to 9 P, M. 


Invalids who cannot visit the Institute in person can apply by letter. Medicine sent to all parts of the world. 


All letters should be addressed, 


MAGNETIC HEALING INSTITUTE, 
314 EAST. NINTH ST., NEW 'YORX 


Mestimonials. 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels 
Cured. 


‘ New York, July 20, 1870, 

For several years I have been suffering from an acute disease (inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and upper part of the stomach and bowels), for 
which I had been treated by several of the most eminent and successful 
physicians in the vicinity of New York, but without success. “My disease 
seemed to have assumed a chronic form, and I had almost despaired of 
ever being cured. Hearing of their success in the treatment of all chronic 
diseases, I determined to try their skill, and I am now thankful that I 
did, as after the very first operation I commenced to improve, and now, 
after a few weeks, I am well, or nearly so. 

Hoping that this may induce others who need their services to test 
their skill, I cheerfully give this testimony in their favor, and hope that 
they may be the means of restoring hundreds of those suffering as I did 
to health and strength. JOHN A, VANZANT. 

Spring Valley, N. Y. 





Bright's Disease of the Kidneys Cured. 


New York Crry, Noy. 3, 1869. 
Eight years ago I was taken with bleeding from the kidneys, which 
has continued at intervals ever since. All the best physicians did me no 
good, and finally gave me up as an incurable case of Bright’s Disease of 
the Kidneys, My friends had all lost hope, and I had also given up, as 





I had become so weak that I could searcely walk a block. A friend ad- 
vised me to go to the Magnetic Healing Institute, and see what could be 
done for me there. I went, and after being examined was told I eould 
be cured only by the strictest Magnetic treatment. The first. operation 
affected me strangely, sending piercing pains through my back and kid- 
neys; but I began to improve at once, and now, after one month’s treat- 
ment, I have returned to my employment and can walk several miles 
without fatigue. I can be seen at 101 Clinton avenue 


. - = » Brooklyn, ov at 
23 South street, New York, 


T. P. Rictrarpson, 





Inflammation of the Face and Eyes Cured. 


New York Crry, June 21, 1869. 

I had been afflicted for several years by a serious inflammation of the 
face, involving the eyes, which were so bad that at times I could not see at 
all. One eye I thought entirely destroyed. I tried various remedies and 
the most eminent physicians, but could not even rot relief, for the most 


excruciating pain accompanied it. As a last resort I applied at the Mag- 
netic Healing Institute. They explained my disease and said it could be 
removed. Though thoroughly skeptical, J placed myself under treat- 


ment, and, strange asit may seem, am now, after six weeks’ treatment, 
entirely ciwed; the eve I thought destroyed, is also restored. 


I « ousider 


my case demonstrates that the mode of treating diseases practiced at the 
Institute is Superior to all Others, as I liad tried tiem al! without benetit. 
”™ 


( JouHNn Fox. 
No, 3 Clinton avenue, near Fletcher 


/ 


‘ ‘ " ’.Y 
=LIce ; brooklyn. 
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The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 


the superiority of Alum Filling. No 


other Safes filled with 
Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


265 Broadway, N. Y.,*% 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 





$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND CAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of por- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
sorresponding finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 


NO TOILSOME TREAP OF THE TREADLE. 
Every Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


THRILLING! STRANGE! TRUE; 




















“THE GHOSTLY LAND!” 


“THE MEDIUMS SECRET!” 


BEING A JUST DISCOVERED 


MYSTERY OF THE HUMAN SOUL; ITS 
DWELLING; NATURE; POWER OF 
MATERIALIZING! 


ALSO 
ThE COMING WOMAN! 
AND THE 
NEW DIVORCE LA Wl 


60 Grounds for it. Price, 50 Cents, 





Also, the ‘‘ NEW MOLA,” a hand-book of Medi- 
umism, Clairvoyance and Spirit-dealing. 
PRICE, 60 CENTS. 


Both ‘*MOLA” and supplementary work will be 
sent to one address for 75 cents, post free. 


Also, a large New Work containing a splendid serles 
of most Magnificent Discoveries concerning 
SEX, WOMEN AND WILL. 
THE HISTORY OF LOVE; 


Its Wondrous Magic, Chemistry, Rules, Laws, Modes, 
Moods and Rationale; 


BEING THE 
THIRD REVELATION OF SOUL AND SEX. 
ALSO, 
“WHY 1S MAN IMMORTAL?” 


The Solution of the Darwin Problem, an entirely New 
Theory. 


te Postfree. Price, $2.50. 


MISS KATE CORSON, 
Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 








THE 


EARLVILLE TRANSCRIPT, 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
THURSDAY MORNING, at Eartviuz, In. 


A. J. GROVER, Editor and Proprietor. 
r 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
Mrs. Evizanpeta Capy STANTON. 
EDWARD M. Davrs. 
MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Year, in advance.....,.. 


#2.00 
Six Mopths, 66 


1,00 
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Music has Charms | 
PRICE REDUCED. 


—_—_—- 


The Best in the World. 


—— Se 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000. 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


HUNINGER ORGANS 


in Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give better satisfaction than any other 
now made, They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn. 





Life’s Morning & Evening. 


AN ART POEM, IN ALLEGORY. 


‘* Flowers are the Alphabet of Angels, wherewith they 
write great truths on hill and plain.” 


From the Original Painting by Josern Jonn. 
Engraved on Steel by J. A. J. Wacox. 


A River symbolizing the life of man, winds through 
a landscape of hill and plain, bearing on its current 
the time-worn bark of an aged pilgrim. An angel 
accompanies the boat, one hand resting on the helm, 
while with the other she points towards the open sea 
—an emblem of eternity—reminding “ Life’s Morn- 
ing’ to live good and pure lives, so ** That when their 
barks shall float at eventide,’’ they may be like 
* Life’s Evening,” fitted for the “‘ crown of immortal 
worth.”’ 

A band of angels are seattering flowers, typical of 
God’s inspired teachings. One holds in his hand a 
crown of light. A little flower-wreathed seraph drops 
roses and buds which in their descent assume the 
form of letters and words that whieper to the youth- 
ful pilgrims on the shore, ‘‘Be Kind.” Near the 
water’s edge, mingling with the sunlit grass, in flower 
letters we read, ‘‘God is love.”” Just beyond sits a 
humble waif, her face radiant with innocence and 
love, as she lifts the first letter of ‘‘ Charity”——‘‘ Faith” 
and *‘ Hope,”’ being already garnered in the basket 
by her side. Over the rising ground we read, “* Lives 
of Great Men,” and ‘*‘ Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘A Psalm 
of Life,” lifts the veil, and we read beyond the limits 
of the picture—‘“ all remind ua we can make our lives 
sublime.’ Further on to the left, “So live,” ad- 
monishes us that we should thoughtfully consider the 
closing lines of Bryant’s Thanatopsis. ‘Thy will be 
done’ has fallen upon the bow of the boat, and is 
the voyager’s bright uttering of faith. Trailing in 
the water from the side of the boat, is the song of the 
heavenly messengers: *‘ Gently we'll waift him o’ér.”’ 

The boy, playing with his toy boat, and his sister 
standing near, view with astonishment the passing 


scenes. 

This picture, embodying such exalted sentiment, 
combined with the beautiful in nature—of water, 
plain, hill and mountain scenery—the rich and mellow 
tints of the setting sun—the distant clouds, the pass- 
ing shower, and the *‘ bow of ne mp a the impres- 
sive lessons of the flowers—their quiet ministration 
not injuring the general effect—the angels in their 
ethereal garments, floating without wings as grace- 
fully as summer's fieecy clouds--the air of harmony 
and purity pervading the whole composition, im- 
presses the beholder with its being truly a remarkable 
production—refining and ennobling in its influences. 

It should occupy a favored place in every home and 
schoo] where children receive instruction. 


DEDICATION. 


The Publishers dedicate this Art Teacher to the 
little children and youth of the whole world, trusting 
that it will incite many to higher resolves and aspira- 
tions, as they wisely treasure and practice from its 
all-important Lessons of Life. 


The Engraving is in line and stipple, and of a degree 
of excellence that renders it worthy of a place in any 
public or private gallery. 


RETAIL PRIcE, $3. 
R. H. CURRAN & CO., Publishers, 


28 ScHoo. STREET, Boston. 


OUR AGE. 


A Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of 
Spiritualism in the broad sense of that term—does 
not admit that there are Side Issues. 





Can there be sides to a perfeet circle or a perfect 
sphere? A Religion which will meet the wants of 
Humanity must be both. 


Free Press, Free Speech, (38 and has no love to 
sell. 


Terms of Subscription, $2.50 per year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


LOIS WAISBROOKER, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Office GS Cherry Street, 





Battle Creek, Mich, 





H. L. KEMPER, 


DEALER IN 
Books, Stationery, Periodicals, Etc. 


Keeps Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly and all Libera 
and Reform Books and Papers. 


No. 620 North Fifth St., 


ST LOUIS, MO. 





HISTORIC ART. 


THE DAWNING LIGHT. 





This beautiful and impressive picture representing 
the ‘‘ Birthplace of Modern Spiritualism,’’ in Hydes 
ville, N. Y., was carefully and correctly drawn and 
painted by our eminent American artist, Joseph John. 

Angelic messengers descending throug rifted 
clouds, bathed in floods of celestial light, are most 
successfully linked and blended with this noted 
house and its surroundings, of road, yard, the well 
and its oaken bucket, shade trees, orchard, the black- 
smith shop with its blazing forge, and the Hyde 
mansion resting against the hill in the distance. 
Twilight pervades the foreground in mystic grades, 
typical of spiritual conditions in the eventful days of 


A light for the wandering pilgrim shines from the 
windows of that room where spiritual telegraphy 
began to electrify the world with its “glad tidings of 
great joy.” 
yiLuminous floods of morning light stream up from 
the cloud-mantled horizon, illuminating the floating 
clouds in gorgeous tints, and then falling over the 
angel band and the dark clouds beyond. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


The Steel Plate Engraving 
Proof Impressions from first thousand........... 
Photographs, Large Cabinet Size, for Framing, 
Pi onthe assenedchheeseceeseécetbnsses 
Photographs, Card Size, for Album............... 0 


A Large Circular containing a map of Hydesville, 
and diagram of that humble temple is furnished free 
with each Engraving and Photograph. 

Cash in amounts of two doliars and under can be 
mailed in the ordinary way, and over that in Regis- 
tered Letter, Post Office Order, Draft or Exprees—all 
at our risk. All pictures at retail sent postage free, 
and warranted safely through. 

Our Engravings are not ‘‘cheap’’ in quality, hence 
not ‘low ” in price. 

None of our other works of art will be Photo- 
graphed. 


R. H. CURRAN & CO., Publishers, 
28 ScHOOL STREET, BosTon, Mass, 





AGENTS WANTED. 





Copyright forbids others from copying our works. 








DR. J. C. PHILLIPS, 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 
OMRO, Wis. 


Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 
letter stating age, sex and residence. 


GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. 
Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 


Dr. Phillips is faitnfal, trastworthy and successful. 
—0O. Barrett. 


Dr. . Phillips, ea Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z. V. Wilson. 


BUST OF 
THEODORE PARKER, 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSE, 








§ Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equipoise 
breathe throngh the clay; the artist has so filled his 
own heart with appreciation of that noble life, that he 
has been ab'e cunningly to mould it into those deli- 
cate lines which the character had wrought on the 
living fiore. We are tempted to exclaim, as we+tand 
beside it, as the old artist did to his perfected work, 
** Speak, then!’’—Hannah FE. Stevenson. 


All the characteristics of my husband are in the 
bust—his greatness, his goodness, his tenderness, his 
love. You cannot give life toclay or marble; but you 
ean represent it, and this Mr. Moree has done.—Ly- 
dia D. Parker to Hannah E. Stevenson. 


The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming with pos- 
sible indignation, with possible tears; the lips are set 
firm with the resolution ef him who, like Paul, could 
‘fight a good fight’? as well as “ give a reason,”’— 
Samuel Longfellow. 


The first time I have seen Theodore Parker since he 
died.— Wm. Sparreill. 
_ The best representation of Mr. Parker ever executed 
in clay.— Boston Daily Globe. 
_The face is strong and noble as it should be. 
likeness 18 good.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish, or to 
show the vanity of the artist. All is forgotten in the 
man—the true, real, Yankee man, Theodore Parker.-- 
L. S. H. in the Golden Age. 


Copies of this Bust, finely finished in plaster, $10 
each. boxing for transportation, $1 extra. Freight 
or expressage paid by party sending order. Weight 
of box about fifty pounds. Orders may be sent to 

S. H. MORSE. 
Room 13, 25 Bloomfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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THe ‘“ Lapres’ GARMENT Svs- 
PENDER”’ is a simple, ingenious, 
admirable contrivance for supporting 
women’s garments over their shoul- 
ders. I hope thousands of our Ameri- 
can women who are heing dragged 
vy yf into the grave by their heavy skirts 
may be induced to lift, with this de- 
L.G.S vice, the killing weight from their 
Pat. Aug. 19 are. Ye bodies and carry it on the 

a shoulders, the only point of the human 
body on which a load can be comfortably and safely 
carried. 10 LEWIs. 





Sample, by mail, 50 Cents and Stamp. 
Best of Terms to Canvassers, 
JOHN D. MASKELL, 60 STATE STRERT, 
Cuicaaeo, ILL, 
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EARTH CLOSETS. 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 








Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


36, DEY. ST. NEW YORK. 
st PAMPHLET. GRATIS. | 





Is one of the latest inventions, and has many advan- 
tages over all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer- 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vital 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child's 
seat, and an extra large reservoir for dry earth or 
ashes, 





Is simple in construction, antomatic in action, and 
being entirely inodo:ous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture witn nothing about it to 
indicate its purpose. : 


THE WATROUS. 
(With Arms.) 





CLOSED. 


OPEN. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE 11. 
IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISFED FREE ON REASONABLE CON- 
DITIONS. 


WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
PRICES, >MAGIC, from $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 


86 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 





HULL'S CRUCIBLE. 


A WIDE AWAKE SPIRITUALISTIC & 
SOCIAL REFORM JOURNAL. 


Preminent among the Reforms advocated in HULL'S 
CRUCIBLE are the following: 


1. Reform in Religion, such as shall do away with 


many of the outward forms and restore the power of 
godliness. 

2. Reforms in the Government, such as shall do 
away with the rings, cliques and monopolies, and put 
all matters concerning the government of the people 
into the hands of the people. 

3. Reforms;fregulating the relation of capital and 
labor, such as shall secure to labor, the producer of 
capital, the control of capital. 

4. Reforms regulating the relations of the sexes to 
each other, such as shall secure to every member of 
each eex the entire control of their own person, and 
place prostitution, in or out of marriage, for money of 
any other cause, out of the question. 

Any thought calculated to benefit humanity, 
whether coming under any of the above or any other 
propositions, will find a cordial welcome in the 
columns of HuLL’s CRUCIBLE. 

HvuLu’s CRUCIBLE joins hands with all reforms and 
reformers of whatever school, and welcomes any 
ideas, however unpopular, caculated to benefit bu 
manity. 

Those interested in a live Reformatory Journal are 
invited to hand in their subscriptions, 


TERMS. 
One subscription, 52 numbers........... $2 50 
“6 rT 26 ‘é : 1 5O 
se sé 18 ‘6 0 65 


A few select advertisement will be admittep on rea- 
sonable terms, Anything known ‘© &» 4 humbnog, 
a dnot as represented, will not be a.mitted #8 an 
a vertisement at any price. 

All Letters, Money Orders and Drafts should be ad- 


MOSES HULL & CO., 
571 WAsaINeTOoN St., Bost ° 
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